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Penalty Favored |Jssue of Anti-hoarding Bonds 
To Bear Two Per Cent Interest 


Total Amount to Be Unlimited, With Securities 


For Senders of 


Threats by Mail 


House Postal Committee at 
Hearing Is Given Views of 
Citizens Groups and Po- 
lice Executives 


Pending Measures 


To Be Consolidated 


Enactment-of Law as Means to 
Thwart Kidnapers Suggest- 
ed; Amendments Proposed 
To Extend Scope of Bill 


Legislation to punish senders of threat- | 
ening communications through the mails 
was advocated before the Committee on} 
Post Offices and Post Roads Feb. 25 by) 
representatives of the so-called “secret| 
six” citizens committee for prevention of 
crime in Chicago, by a similar committee | 
of citizens of St. Louis, and by representa- | 
tive of the police departments of several} 
cities. 

‘The Committee took no action except to) 
agree to unite the principles of several) 
bills into one measure. | 


Witnesses Present | 


The witnesses were Representative Coch-| 
ran (Dem.), of St. Louis, Mo., sponsor 
of a bill (H. R. 96) dealing with the kid- 
naping; former Representative Cleveland 
Newton, of St. Louis, representing the 
citizens committee in charge of the pre- 
sentation of the case; Robert Isham Ran- 
dolph, of Chicago, executive officer of the 
secret six; Walter Weisenburger, president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of St. Louis; 
Horace J. Donnelly, Solictor of the Post 
Office Department; A. R. Kozier, represent- 
ing the Department of Justice; Joseph A. |! 
Gerk, chief of police, St. Louis; Police, 
Sergeant Roy Steffens, of Chicago, investi- | 
gator of kidnapping cases; George M.| 
Black, superintendent of public safety, 
Wilmington, Del.; and Brig. Gen. Pelham | 
D. Glassford, superintendent of police, 
Washington, D. C. i 

The two pending bills, are the Cochran | 
bill (H. R. 96), and the Byrns bill (H. R. | 
6006), both to punish senders of threaten- 
ing communications in the mails, differ- 
ing only in penalties. The Cochran bill | 
would punish violations by fine of not ex- | 
ceeding $1,000 or five years imprisonment; 
the Cochran bill by $5,000 and five years 
imprisonment. Witnesses asked maxmum 
penalties:~ . —— 





Provisions of Bills 

The bills provide that whoever with in- 
tent to extort. or without justification to 
demand from any person money or other 
thing of value shall deposit or caused to 
be deposited in any postoffice or street or 
other letter box of the United States, or 
authorized depository for mail matter, to 
be sent by the postal establishment, any 
written or printed letter or other com- 
munication containing any of four cate- 
gories of threat shall be punished. These 
threats enumerated are: to injure person, 
property, or reputation of the addressee 
or of another or the reputation of a de- 
ceased person; to kidnap any person; to 
accuse the addressee or any other per- 
son of a crime punishable by law; or “to 
expose any infirmities or failings of any 
person or to charge any person with in- 
firmities or failings.” Both measures 
provide that the accused may be indicted 
and tried either in the district where such 
unlawful matter is deposited or the dis- 
trict where received. Another measure 
(H. R. 4537) was dropped to concentrate 
on the other two which were drafted by 
the Department of Justice. 

Mr. Newton told the Committee that 
business men are concerned over the prev- 
alence of kidnaping, blackmail and slan- 
der. He said the States are groping with- 
out Federal aid and that Congress should 
speedily pass legislation to aid in coping 
with these crimes. Representative Kelly 
(Rep.), of Edgewood, Pa., suggested that 
house letter boxes are not part of the 
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British Interests Buy 
Lumber From Russia. 


Purchase of 891 Million Feet 
This Year Approved | 


The purchase of 891,000,000 board feet, 
of softwood lumber from the Soviet Union | 
for delivery in Great Britain during 1932) 
has been arranged definitely, with “gen- 


eral trade approval,” by Timber Distribu-| not in accord with the suggestions in a ceiving relief in December, 1931, was 72,000 | 


Redeemable on 


ae plans are now complete for 


the issuance beginning March 7 of the 


|so-called “baby bonds” or anti-hoarding 


certificates, which will bear interest at 
the rate of 2 per cent per annum, it was 
announced orally Feb. 25 by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Ogden L. Mills, following 
a conference with President Hoover. 


The certificates, which will be in denom- ! 


inations of $50, $100 and $500, and have 
no limit set upon them with respect to 
the total amount which may be issued in 
response to the demand from persons with 
relatively small amounts of money who 
will, it is expected and hoped, be attracted 
by the type of security offered. ‘We are 
not going to put any roof on them,” Sec- 
retary Mills said, “but just put them out 
and see what happens.” The new certifi- 
cates will be redeemable by their holders, 
it was explained, upon 60 days’ notice. 
Third Unit of Program 

Additional information made available 

at the Treasury Department follows: 


Floating of the anti-hoarding certificates total of their loans to date indicates, it | 
Gov-| was pointed out orally at the Treasury, | 


es 
—— |because the Corporation is uaranteeing | § S b 
| solvency to many saudienas ene do not} enate , u committee 


sets in motion the third unit in the 


Mr. Byrns Denies 
Defense Unification 
Is Partisan Measure 


Replying to Mr. Hurley, He 
Says It Is Supported by 
Many Members of House 
Minority 


Denial that majority members of the 
House have attempted to imject politics 
into the proposal for the establishment 
of aDepartment of National Defense was 
issued by Representative Byrns (Dem.), of 
Neshvillc, Tenn., Cnairmen of the Housc 


Committee on Appropritations, in an ad- 
dress in the House Feb. 25. 
Mr. Byrns replied to a statement by 


|the Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hurley, 


on Feb. 24, denying implications attrib- 
uted to Mr. Byrns and Representative 
Cochran (Dem.), of St. Louis, Mo., Chair- 
man of the House Committee on Expendi- 
tures in tive Departments, that 
Army “and 


60 Days’ Notice 


ernment program for financial rehabilita- 
tion. The other two units, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation and the 
Federal land banks supported by new 
Government advances, have poured $71,- 
| 208,000 into the credit structure of the 
| country in the last month. To cover these 
| expenditures the Government will have to 
go into the open market on March 15 and 
| do its quarterly borrowing. 

| The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion’s first large draft on the Government 
| was drawn Feb. 23, when $20,600,000 was 
taken out of the Treasury. Up to that date 
the Corporation had advanced $3,800,000. 
These loans leave the Corporation with a 
balance of a little more than $125,000,000 
from the first $150,000,000 allotted to it by 
the Treasury. Eventually the Treasury 


will give the Corporatior a total of $500,-' 
000. } 


| Sdlvency Guaranteed 


Effects of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation are more widespread than the 


|ask for immediate cash advances. 

| One instance was cited in which the Cor- 
| poration decided to stand behind a bank 
| which said that although it did not need 
;money it wanted the assurance that it 
| could secure a loan on specific securities 
in an emergency. Without taking money 
from the Government such actions add 
= the stability and confidence of the Na- 
ion. 

' Under the bill passed in the current 
session of Congress authorizing Treasury 
subscriptions to Federal land bank capital 
stock up to $125,000,000, the Treasury has 
advanced $46,826,000 to the land banks in 
the last month. The last advance, $14,- 
132,000, was made on Feb. 23. This aid 
from the Government enables the land 


| [Continued on Page 2, 


Column 6.) 


No National Bank Failures 
Recorded in Eight Days 


Bani failures throughout the couniry 
have slackened during the last 10 days 
or two weeks, and since Feb. 17 no na- 
tional bank has closed its doors, accord- 


ing to oral information furnished by the 
Comptroller of the Currency and at the 
offices of the Federal Reserve Board 
| Feb. 25. 

For the first time “in quite a while” 


as well as the| the Federal Reserve Board, which records 


Secretaries of the two Departments, have! failures among all the banks of the coun- 


been lobbying against the proposal. (The 
full text of Secretary Hurley’s statement 
appeared in the issue of Feb. 25). 

As general debate began on the Post 
Office-Treasury appropriations bill (H. R. 
9699), Mr. Byrns explained his position 
with respect to Secretary Hurley‘s state- 
ment of Feb. 24. 

“Neither Mr. Cochran nor I have at- 
tempted to make a political issue of con- 
solidation,” he said. “It has never been 
considered a political matter. Consolida- 
tion has been agitated for many years— 
as far back as 1920 the matter came up in 
the form of a joint resolution which auth- 
orized a congressional committee to study 
the proposition.” 

Mr. Byrns explained that before the 
committee had reported, the late President 
Harding suggested to the committee that 
there be established a Department of Na- 
tional Defense. That was never acted 
upon, however, he said. 


Believes Saving Is Possible 


“If we ever are going to pass a con-; 


solidation bill of that sort we must do so 
independent of the Cabinet officials to be 
affected,” he asserted. He stated that he 
believed enactment of such a bill would 


save the taxpayers a large amount of| 


money. He added: 

“I want to assure the Secretary of War 
that this is not a political issue. On the 
contrary some of the minority members 
have urgently supported the bill.” 

“I think Congress is capable of attend- 


jing to its own business, if the Cabinet 


officers can tend to theirs. I think it is 


| their duty to appear before the Committee 
| when they are asked.” 


Mr. Hurley Fails to Appear 
The failure of Secretary Hurley to ap- 
pear Feb. 25 before Mr. Cochran’s Com- 
mittee in response to an invitation to 


tated a controversy as to whether the 
Secretary should be requested to appear. 

Representative Cochran submitted a 
letter from the Secretary stating that 
since the two pending bills for creation 
of an Administrator cf Public Works, are 


try, had no failures reported to it during 
a full business day, and since the middle 
of the month unbroken improvement has 
been evident, according to the oral in- 
formation. 

National banks, which account for ap- 
proximately one-third of the country’s 
banking institutions, have gone through 
eight days without any of them closing 
for the first time in almost a year, ac- 
cording to the oral statements. 


Cost of Family Relief 


Is Increasing in Cities’ 


Children’s Bureau Says Gain | 


Of 327 Per Cent Is Shown 
Within Three Years 


Family relief expenditures in 65 cities 
in the United States increased 327 per 
cent during the past three years, accord- 
ing to a report just issued by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Labor. The amount.spent in 
these cities in 1931 was $46,209,000 as com- 
pe-od with $22,900,000 the year before and 
$10,800,000 in 1929. 

Expenditures rose sharply during the 
last quarter of 1931 with $6,300,000 spent 
in December alone—an increase of 38 per 
cent over November and more than double 
the amount provided in September for the 
care of the needy in their own homes. 

More than $41,000,000 was expended in 
1931 in 32 cities of 100,000 or more popula- 
tion, an increase of 346 per cent in the 
three years. In the remaining 33 cities 


| testify on measures for the creation of aN|of 50,000 to 100,000 inhabitants the in- 
| Administrator of Public Works, precipi-|crease was 220 per cent. 


In cities of 50,000 to 100,000, 81 per cent 
of the relief given was paid out of the 
local public treasuries. 
public funds supplied 53 per cent of the 
relief given. 

In 53 cities the number of families re- 


tors, Ltd., a new British syndicate, accord-| recent message from the President, it was larger than the number—208,000—re¢eiv- 
ing to advices made public Feb. 25 by the| believed unnecessary to present any wit-|ing relief the month before. Nights’ lodg- 
Lumber Division of the Department Of} nesses to represent the War Department.|ings provided, for homeless or transient 


Commerce. The statement, issued by the} 
? Department, follows in full text: 
The London Timber Trades Journal of | 


Immediately Representative Schafer 


| (Rep.), of Milwaukee, Wis., moved that the 


Committee request Mr. Hurley’s pres- 


| persons in 68, ities in December amounted 
to 499,000—@"i increase of 117,000 in a 
month. The jiumber of meals served was 


Feb. 20 states that arrangements have] ence as a witness since the activities of | 1,425,000 in ‘Yecember as compared with 


been definitely concluded by a new British | 
syndicate, under the title of Timber Dis- 
tributors, Ltd. for the purchase of 891,000,- 
000 board feet of Russian softwood lum- 
ber for 1932 delivery. This information 
was radioed to the Lumber Division of 
the Department of Commerce by Trade, 
Commissioner James Somerville, Jr., at} 
Londen. | 

The London journal continues to state 
that this scheme apparently has general | 
trade approval and provides allocations by | 
brokers and protection of British buyers 
against losses from any price reduction. 
The base price is understocd to be 11 
pounds per standard (approximately $19.15 
per 1,000 board feet at $3.45 to the pound | 
sterling) c.if. London on 17-inch third | 
grade Archangel battens. The price in/! 
pounds sterling is thus about the same as | 
the latest 1931 price, although in dollars 
it shows a reduction of some 29 per cent. | 

At the beginning of 1931 the Central | 
Softwood Buying Corporation of London, | 
then representing British lumber import- | 
ers, reached an agreement with Russian | 
sellers for 1,188,000,000 board feet of Rus- | 
sian lumber for 1931 delivery to the United | 
Kingdom. The c.if. price at the opening | 
of 1931 was $29.80 per 1,000 board feet on | 
Archangel 7-inch third grade pine; while | 
on unassorted 7-inch spruce it was $27.95. | 
However, during July the 1931 contract | 
Was revised to about 990,000,000 feet or a| 
one-sixth reduction under the original | 
1931 contract and the Russian price was | 


‘reduced to about $27.30 per 1,000 board | 


feet om the Archangel 7-inch third grade | 
pine. 
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Supreme Court Asked ‘to Rule " 


On Congress 


A PETITION seeking a review of thi 
<% ruling of the New York Court 0 
Appeals holding invalid the 1031 reap; 
portionment resolution of the Legisla 
ture of New York was filed with the 
Supreme Court of the United States on 
Feb. 25. ’ : 

The constitutional questions involved 
in the case, or some of them, are said 
in the petition to have arisen in the 
States of New York, Illinois, Minnesota 
and Missouri. The courts of last resort 
in these States have passed upon meas- 
ures dividing the States into districts 
forthe purpose of electing members to 
represent the State in the National 
House of Representatives. 

The New York courts held in the case 
just docketed, according to the petition, 
that the concurrent reapportionment 
resolution of the New York T.evisla*uve 
was invalid and ineffective because it 
had not received the app.o.. é 
Governor of the State, and that it di 
not comply with provisions of the Fed- 
eral Act of Aug. 8, 1911, requiring dis- 


| tricts composed of contiguous territory 


1,096,000 in Ndvember.—/ssued by the Chil- 
dren's Bureau, Department of Labor. 


eapportionments 


as nearly as possible equal in popula- 
tion. 

Though the Act of 1911 related par- 
ticularly to the census of 1910, the Court 
of Appeals held that it was not repealed 
and did not expire with the new reap- 
portionment ufjer the Act of June 18, 
1929, which did not contain the particu- 
lar provision relating to contiguous ter- 
ritory and equality of population of dis- 
tricts. These rulings of the lower court 
are complained of in the petition. 

The review and decision of the Su- 
preme Court is sought in the case of 
Koenig et al. v. Flynn, Secretary of 
State et al., No. 731. 

The conflicting decisions of State 
courts on similar measures are cited as 
a reason for the requested'review by the 
Supreme Court of the issues involved in 
the case, it being stated that it is essen- 
tial that the law be uniform. 

The Minnesota Supreme Court has 
ruled, it is explained, that a reappor- 
tionment measure passed by the Legis- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 


In the larger cities | 


Trade Bills Studied 
By Senate Group 


Nye Proposals Would Modify 
Anti-trust Statutes, Says 
Senator Bratton 


MMUNITY from the anti-trust laws to 
| an extent would be made possible for 
| business interests under the Nye bills (S. 
2626, 2627 and 2628) legalizing Federal 
Trade Commission rules, setting up a 
trade court and defining unfair trade 
| practices, it was asserted Feb. 25 by Sen- 
|ator Bratton (Dem.), of New Mexico, a 
{member of the judiciary subcommittee 
|considering the bills. 

| Senator Bratton pointed out that repre- 
sentatives of a certain business could get 
together and agree upon trade practice 
| rules and, securing the approval of the 





| Federal Trade Commission, would be im-| 


|mune from the anti-trust laws until the 
{rule was rescinded. He emphasized also 
that the minority of a trade could be 
forced to agree to the rules, which he 
described as another modification of the 
Sherman Act. 

At the opening of the hearing on the 


| bills, Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Da- 


kota, author of the legislation, explained | enacted by Congress and those now under | sible. 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 2.] 


| To Report Measure 
For 4 Per Cent Beer 


Draft Not Yet Completed But 
| Is Expected to Be Laid Be- 


| fore Manufactures Body 
| Next Week 


| 

| A report recommending 4 per cent beer 
will be made by the Senate Manufactures 
| subcommittee which has been considering 
ja bill (S. 436) for the manufacture of such 

a beverage, according to an oral an- 
/nouncement Feb. 25 by Senator Metcalf 
(Rep.), of Rhode Island, chairman of the 
subcommittee. 

Though the report is not yet in its final 
draft, it probably will be submitted to the 
full Committee the week of Feb. 29, Sen- 
| ator Metcalf said. 

Some Changes Expected 

He expiained that a few minor.changes 
| may be made before that time but that 
the report will favor the enactment of 
the proposed measure. 

This action of The subcommittee, which 
is composed pf Senators Bulkley (Dem.), 
of Ohio, A Hatfield (Rep.), of West 
Virginia, in addition to Senator Metcalf, 
comes following a series of hearings be- 
ginning Jan. 8, during which testimony 
both for and against the legislation and 

in explanation of its provisions was heard. 
Sponsored by Mr. Bingham 

The bill to be recommended is one 
sponsored by Senator Bingham (Rep.), of 
Connecticut, and previées foir the manu- 
facture of 4 per cent beer by volume. 

Mr. Metcalf stated that he had no in- 
dication as to how the bill would be re- 
ceived by the full Committee, whether it 
would be reported favorably to the Sen- 
ate, but he expressed the belief that 
should it reach the Senate it would not 
receive favorable action at this time. 


House Consideration 
Of Prohibition Sought 


Petition Circulated to Hasten 
Vote on State Control 


More than 100 of the 145 members of 
the House necessary to sign the petition 
to discharge the. House Committee on 
Judiciary from further consideration of 
the Linthicum resolution (H. J. Res. 208) 
to amend the Constitution so as to per- 
mit each State to regulate its own liquor 
traffic, had signed within two hours after 
its filing in the House, Representative 
Linchicum (Dem.), of Baltimore, Md., said 
in a statement issued Feb. 25. 

Mr. Linthicum’s statement follows 
full text: 

J. Charles Linthicum, introducer of H. 
J. Res. 208, to amend the Eighteenth 
Amendment, stated that today within two 
hours after the petition to discharge the 
Judiciary Committee from further consid- 
eration of that resolution and to bring it 
before the House for a vote, over 100 mem- 


in 


confident that the necessary quota of 145 
signers would be completed tomorrow. 
He pointed out that any so-called “dry” 
could properly sign the petition without 
any adverse criticism for the reason that 
the signing of the petition merely brought 
the matter before the House for consid- 
eration. Even after the proposal reached 
the House any “dry” could vote for the re- 
submission of the Eighteenth Amendment 
to the American people to give them an 
| opportunity to express their views, which 


| was the very argument advanced by Sen- 





ator Sheppard and other advocates of the | 


Eighteenth Amendment that a 
vote for resubmission was not any indi- 
cation of the members’ personal views but 
merely affording an expression of the pop- 
ular will. On the other hand, however, 


| original 


|no member who ever claimed to be “wet” | 


Regular Relay of Broadcasts 
To Foreign Nations Predicted 


could justly or reasonably refuse to sign 
the petition and his failure to sign must 
j necessarily classify him as a “dry.” 

| The suggestion that some members 
|might refuse to sign for the reason that 
j the propesal does not contain the specific 
| provision for the abolition of the saloon 


|has been characterized by some as merely | 


jan alibi. Under the parliamentary pro- 
|cedure, it is impossible to amend the res- 
olution at this stage of the proceedings. 
| The petition to discharge must be directed 
|against the resolution. as introduced, as 
| Speaker Garner ruled today, when the 
‘resolution shall 
for consideration, it will be open for any 


offer. 

If at any time, any amendment 
abolish the saloon or for any other pur- 
pose. is not adopted to the satisfaction 
\of any member, that member might prop- 
erly then refuse to vote for the proposal. 
; But, up to that point, the failure of the 
; resolution to contain any particular pro- 
} vision by any member is no justification 
for a refusal to sign the petition. The 
; Situation today is that no “wet” has any 

excuse whatsoever for not signing the 
| petition. 





' WASHINGTON, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1932 


Expected to Help 
| Schools of Nation 


Bring Relief to Budgets 
| For Education, Mr. Fess 
| Tells Superintendents 


| National Conference 
Concludes Sessions 


Stable Government Depends on 
Teachers, Says Mr. Wilbur; 





bers had signed the petition and he was | 


come before the House | 
}amendments which any member desires to | 


to 


Commissioner Cooper Tells 
Of Federal Investigations 


; The financial reconstruction measures 


| consideration will bring about governmen- 


tal relief to school systems of the Nation | 


which now face retrenchment and cur- 
tailment of some of their operations, Sen- 
ator Fess (Rep.), of Ohio, told the su- 
perintendents of education at their final 
session Feb. 25 at Washington. 

The Secretary of the Interior, Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur, in his address to the session, 
declared this is an era of “too rapid 
growth, of amalgamation, of centralized 
| power,” and called attention to the im- 
| portance of educating a child thoroughly 
in a democracy. Teachers thus share the 
— for a stable government, he 

id. 


Surveys In Progress 


| Commissioner William John Cooper, of 
the Federal Office of Education, while 
calling the delegates’ attention to surveys 
of secondary education, teacher training 
and school finance, now in progress, sum- 
|marized also the recommendations of the 
| National Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion and reviewed the work of the Office 
of Education. (The recommendations 
were published in full text in the issue 
of Nov. 16, 1931.) 

Senator Fess also asserted that some 
school systems are retrenching “and a 
certain amount of retrenchment in school 
budgets seems inevitable for a while, but 
it is unwise.” Organizations like the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, and 
; systems of credit relief such-as the Stea- 
gall-Glass bill (H. R. 9203) and other con- 
templated plans, will bring relief to 
schools, the Senator added. He stressed 
the work before Congress and said the 
country was “in the midst of a necessary 
retrenchment to balance the. budget.’ 


Need of World Unity 

ny Wilbur’s address follows in 
part: 

“We have had the safety of isolation 
in our broad country with its distances. 
We face now the danger of a needed na- 
tional and even world unity. How can 
we build our central government out of 
strong individual units each solid and 
self-contained? 

“In this era of too rapid growth, of 
amalgamation, of centralized power, we 
must fight for safety through effective 
local government and local control. It is 
bad enough to have more people on the 
roll than on the land without making it 
worse by overcentralization in Washing- 
ton. So complete is the mastery of the 
nervous system over our bodies that the 
prick of a knitting needle in one place 
| in the upper spinal cord means death. 
We want no such mastery of our central 
government over the welfare of the people 
of a continent. 

° Society’s Problems 

“The school-teacher writes the insur- 
ance policy of democracy. To him or her 
must come democracy’s new recruits, a 
motley group but each one charged with 
potentialities for good or evil. What a 
responsibility to take a large share of that 
time which is life of all our youth up to 





about 18 years of age and use it in such | 


a way that democracy will be safe. 


“For each child must go through the} 


process of unfolding, or developing per- 
sonality, of making a success. The num- 
ber of children depends upon the birth 
rate. The quality of 
j|upon chance combinations of chromo- 
;somes. The birth of a child gives civiliza- 
j tion a new recruit with unknown poten- 
tialities. Organized society must work 
with what it has. 


| becomes self-supporting and a contributor 
to the general social welfare. 

“The most unfortunate person is the 
one who is dressed up educationally and 
has no place to go. To have been pre- 
pared and then not be wanted is a 
tragedy. The duty of the school is to 
evaluate tne child, to study society’s needs, 
and through education to make the child 
| fit in somewhere. 


Safety for Democracy 

“There can be no safety for democracy 
without the religious or spiritual impulse. 
Personal and group ideals can only be 
| maintained at the expense of that selfish- 
ness, a normal amount of which is re- 
quired for simple existence. Our greatest 
|eonfidence as educators must be in the 
| presentation of the truth and in the de- 
velopment of an intellectual receptiveness 
as distinguished from flash emotional re- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 


HE time is not far distant when 

radio programs emanating from 
United States broadcasting stations will 
be relayed regularly to all foreign coun- 
tries, promoting good will and bringing 
this country closer than ever before to 
other sections of the world, it was stated 
orally Feb. 25 by Commissioner Harold 
A. Lafount, of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission. 

“Development of relay broadcasting in 
the United States is progressing rap- 
idly,” he said, “and it seems almost cer- 
tain that our broadcasts will reach to 
the farthest corners of the world, bring- 
ing American good will, and American 
interests to stimulate more intimate 
contact with foreign countries.” 

The following additional information 
was made available orally by Mr. La- 
fount and in Commission records: 

The Commission’s most recent sanc- 
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|Reconstruction Plan Will 


children depends | 


If"must use every re- | 
source to see that with growth each child | 
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Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Says Mr. Garner 


House Group Favors Change 
In Law on Payment of 
Foreign Levies 


1 Speaker of the House, Representa- 
tive Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., 
expressed the belief in an oral statement 
Feb. 25 that it will be necessary for Con- 
zress to enact a sales tax to meet the 
| Federal deficit. 

On the same date, the House Committee 
on Ways and Means decided not to repeal 
the existing law respecting the payment 
of foreign taxes, but to amend it so as 
to “plug up” the holes and require Ameri- 
|can plants with subsidiaries abroad to 
pay the full corporation tax on incomes 
jderived in the United States, Acting 
Chairman Crisp (Dem.), of Americus, Ga., | 
| stated orally. 
|} “It seems that we must 
tax,” Speaker Garner said. “It was 
|thought at first that we have to raise 
| only about $400,000,000 through miscel- | 
}laneouS taxes, but it is now found that 
; we must raise about $800,000,000. It seems | 
| wise to spread the tax as much as pos-| 
I personally favor the sales tax. | 
|I believe the Committee will report it.” | 

Mr. Crisp stated, after the executive 
session of the committee, that Walter A. 
| Jaeger, a specialist on foreign taxes from 
the Department of Commerce, had dis- 
cussed with the committee whether the 
export business of the United States would 
be affected by a radical change in the 
foreign tax, and the committee decided 





have a sales 
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Proposal to Impose 
Federal Gasoline Tax 
Criticized in Senate 





Would Invade State Revenue 
Field, Senator Steiwer 
Says; Maximum Reached, 
Mr. Trammell Declares 


Opposition to Federal gasoline taxes | 
was announced in the Senate, Feb. 25, by 
| Senators Steiwer (Rep.), of Oregon, and 
|Trammell (Dem.), of Florida. The tax, 
Senator Steiwer said, was under consider- 


ation by the House Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

The Oregon Senator explained he was 
interrupting debate on the Norris anti- 
finjunction bill “because the Senate ought 
to be considering this threatened invasion 
of what has been purely and strictly a 
State field of revenue.” 

Anniversary of Adoption 


Senator Steiwer also called attention to 
the fact that Feb. 25 was the thirteenth 
anniversary of adoption of the gasoline 
tax for road building purposes, and that 
the State of Oregon had been the first 
State to use such a tax. . 

“The Federal Government,” said Sen- 
ator Steiwer, “has never attempted a gas 
tax before. It is a novel proposal that 
the Secretary of the Treasury has given 
the House Committee, and to say the 
least, is unwise. 

“There is a limit to which such taxes 
can go and yield the maximum revenue. 
|The proposal now under consideration is 
jlikely to result in this tax going above 
that maximum. 

“At the proper time I want to voice my 
resolute opposition to it.” 

{| Senator Trammell interrupted to say} 

that the tax employed by his State was 

already at its maximum, and an increase 

lof even 1 cent a gallon was too much. 
High City Tax Cited 

To this Senator Steiwer replied that 

figures supplied by the American Auto- 
mobile Association showed the tax in one 
Florida city amounted to 75 per cent of 
|the present retail price of gasoline. 
“IT want to say to the Senator from 
| Florida,” Senator Steiwer added, “that 
he will have my cémpany in opposing 
the gasoline tax.” 





Financial Support Urged | 
For Schools by President 


President Hoover, in a letter Feb. 25 to 

Dr. Milton Chase Potter, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., president of the Department of Su- 
perintendence of the National Education 
Association, declared that however na- 
| tional economy may vary or whatever fis- 
}cal adjustmeyts may be needed, the first 
oO ligation upp the national resources is 
t ie undiminished financial support of the 
Fublic schools. 
ld “We can not afford to lose any ground 
1\i education,” he wrote. “That is neither 
economy nor good government.” The let- | 
tbr, made public at the White House after 
Dr. Potter had called there upon the Pres- 
ident, follows in full text: 

My Dear Dr. Potter: I congratulate the 
Department of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association most cordially 
ypon the success of its conference just 
closing in Washington; and the Nation 
upon the inspiration in the high service 
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| tion of relay broadcasting to foreign 

| countries came in recently granting to 
the Isle of Dreams Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, Miami Beach, Fla., permisison 
to erect a new relay broadcasting sta- 
tion to serve the West Indies and Cen- 
tral and South America. In granting | 
the Florida Corporation’s application, 
the Commission said “it appears prob- 
able that such service will result in 
promoting good will and commerce be- 
tween these countries and the United 
States.” 

A total of 25 relay broadcasting sta- 
tions are now in operation in this coun- 
try. Almost all of them are in the 
East, and are serving countries across 
the Atlantic or south of North America. 
Seven of these are very powerful, op- 
erating with 40,000 watts. 

It is expected that this relay system 
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Finance Program Sales Tax Needed, | Plan to Prohibit 


Labor Injunctions 
Viewed as Invalid 


Senator Hebert, Author of 
Amended Bill, Says Norris 
Measure Would Not Prove 
Effective for Purpose 


|\Claims Interference 


In Property Rights 


Senator Walsh, Montana, Asks 
Passage of Proposal Due to 
Widespread Demand of Pub- 
lic for Restraint on Courts 


The constitutionality, as well as the ef- 
fectiveness, of the Norris bill (S. 935) 


| Which seeks to restrict the use of injunc- 


tions in labor disputes, was questioned in 
the Senate, Feb. 25, by Senator Hebert 
(Rep.), of Rhode Island, but Senator 
Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, suggested in 
the same session that it is widely favored 
and ought to be tried. 

Senator Hebert has presented an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute, and 
while he agreed with Senator Walsh that 
a majority of the Senators favored some 
such legislation, he announced he could 
not support the Norris measure without 
alteration of its proposed theory. Senator 
Walsh told the Senate that the “abuse” 
of the injunction by courts had attracted 
so much attention that several States 
were seeking to correct it with State legis- 
lation. 

Action on Contracts 

While Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wis- 
consin, had said on the preceding day 
that Congress would fail in its duty to 
the workers unless it outlawed the so- 
called “yellow dog” contract, Senator 
Hebert insisted that the Federal Govern- 
ment could not reach those contracts 
“distasteful as they are to all of us.” 

Senator Hebert asserted that the right 
of contract was a property right and that 
for Congress to enact legislation of the 
character of the Norris bill was to attempt 
at deprivation of property without due 
process of law. He said the courts were 
hound to protect that right under the 
Constitution. . 

Freedom for Workers 

“If in its operation,” said Mr. Hebert, 
“this legislation will afford the employe 
that freedom of action to associate with 
his fellow workers, ta deal-on basis of 
equality -with those by whom he-is em- 
ployed, to share equitably in the product of 
labor and capital, to relieve him and his 
employer from any unlawful interference, 
restraint or coercion, then it is a measure 
worthy of consideration of any legislative 
body. But I hold the conviction that the 
pending bill cannot accomplish that, and 
even if it did so, it would be unconstitu- 
tional.” 

_ Senator Hebert and Senator Walsh were 
in agreement that many contracts between 
employers and employes may not be 
reached by the legislation but they 
differed as to the number. The Rhode 
Island Senator argued that the “vast ma- 
jority” of such contracts were made within 
a State and thus were outside of Federal 
jurisdiction. 

Need of Legislation 

Senator Walsh declared that the debate 
thus far has demonstrated there is gen- 
eral support for “some legislation of this 
kind.” There have been no differences as 
to the principle of the legislation, he said, 
but there is disagreement as to how the 
situation shall be corrected. 

“It seems to me,” said Senator Walsh, 
“that the debate henceforth ought to be 
confined to details of the legislation.” 

Senator Walsh said the need for cor- 
recting “abuse” of the use of injunctions 
had been recognized in some of the States. 
The governors of New York, Masachusetts 
and Wisconsin have called it to the atten- 
tion of their respective legislatures, he re- 
ported. 

Senator Walsh cited several court deci- 
sions dealing with the so-called “yellow 
dog” contracts, pointing te language which 
he said denounced them. 

“And here in the Senate,” he continued, 
“the same sentiment is revealed. Every 
Senator is opposed to that form of cone 


~~. 
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Peace Areas in China 
Enjoy Normal Trade’ 


Three-fourths of Imports Put 
In Bonded Warehouses 


About 75 per cent of China-bound im- 
port cargo, with the continuance of hostili- 
ties at Shanghai, is going into bonded 

according to advices made 
public Feb. 25 by the Department of Com- 
merce. Construction work is “dislocated,” 
it was said. About half of the Chinese 
shops in the International Settlement re- 
main closed and many industrial plants 
are inactive. About 340,000 workers have 


jlost their employment from the destruc- 


tion of 930 factories and workshops in the 
battle areas around Shanghai, it was 
pointed out. 

The Department of State announced 
that American diplomats are demanding 
protection of missionaries from “Com- 
munists” in Honan and Kiangsi Provinces 
in China. 

The Department of Commerce's an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 

“Despite the military operations around 


|Chapei and Woosung, near Shanghai, the 


rest of China, still carries on “business as 


j usual,” according to a report to the De- 


partment of Commerce from Commercial 


|Attache Julean Arnold, Shanghai. 


“While Shanghai hostilities are inter- 


|fering seriously with trade in the lower 


Yangste River, yet in China disruption 
of trade in one section of the country 
often accentuates that of other sections 
outside of the zone of hostilities,” Mr. Ar- 
nold stated. “Thus some of Shanghai’s 
trade is being temporarily diverted to other 
channels. 

“However, hostilities are being con- 
tinued and so long as there is no im-= 
mediate prospect for cessation, at least 
75 per cent of the import cargo bound for 
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Invalidity Is Cla 


Railway Liability 


imed in Plan 


In Compensatory | To Prohibit Labor Injunctions 


Action Is Debated Senator Hebert Doubts Its Effectiveness and 


Massachusetts Statute Is Con- 
fined to Intrastate Lines, tract. They believe such contracts to re 
ser” unwise and unjust, and that they ought 
Carrier’s Counsel Tells be outlawed. So I say we are with- 
Supreme Court 


(Continued 


| out opposition here to some proposal that 
| will term these contracts as. against pub- 
Applicati f a Stat kmen’ arr 

pplication of a State workmen’s com-| yy ‘ > 
pensation statute to the employes of a} Would Prevent ‘Abuse 
railroad engaged in commerce both within| Senator Blaine Says 
and without the State was argued before The Norris bill pus into legislative 

step which Congress 


the Supreme Court of the United States | form that farthest 
can take against “abuse” of injunctions 


on Feb. 25. wi 
The ruling of the Supreme Judicial | )\ courts of equity in labor disputes, ac- 
cording to Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wis- 


Court of Massachusetts that railroads en- | 
nll ~< bl ede say J cmales an, consin, who supported the measure in a 
der the State law to the extent that they  “Pgech, Feb. fa in the Senate. only 
are engaged in intrastate commerce, or be| sneaker to address himself to the unfin- 
eS naen ae oe eee ot nates ished business of the Senate during thes 
of fellow servants. assumption of risk, and | Soh seas of an ele ba ole 


contributory negligence, was claimed to /on the problem of preventing “abuse” of 
violate the commerce clause of the Fed- | the injunction. He asserted that never be- 


eral Constitution. | fore had there been such a clear and defi- 
Provisions Called Invalid | nite plan developed and he believed the 
The court had before it the case of| great majority of the American people 
Boston & Maine Railroad v. Armburg, | favored its enactment. 
No. 477. | The Wisconsin Senator reviewed many 
For the railroad, Philip N. Jones con-|court orders under which labor had been 
tended that a sapplied to the railroad| enjoined from doing certain acts, saying 
which does business outside the Com-|these showed the necessity for such leg- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, as well as|islation. These, more clearly than any 
intrastate business, the provisions of the | other thing, accoming to Senator Blaine, 


State Workmen’s Compensation Act re-| showed the tendency to increase use of | 


quiring insurance of employes are invalid. 
Though admitting that the employment 
in question was solely in intrastate com- 


merce, Mr. Jones urged that the statutory | 


provisions, as construed by the lower 
court, constituted a burden upon inter- 
state commerce and affects fields of legis- 
lation occupied by Congress by virtue of 
its power under the commerce clause, and 
are therefore unconstitutional. 

The case arose, Mr. Jones explained, in 
a suit by an employe to recover damages 
for injuries arising out of the negligence 
cf a fellow emvloye. The Massachusetts 


courts ruled, he said, that since the rail- | 


road had not insured its employe under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, it had 
no right to assert the defense of negli- 
gence by a fellow employe, which defense 
is permissible at common law. 

Act Said to Be Inapplicable 

Mr. Jones replied in the affirmative to 
the question of whether his contention 
was that the State statute can not validly 
be aplied to an interstate railroad, even 
though it is also engaged in intrastate 
commerce and the employe injured was 
employed solely within the State. 

As to some services rendered by its 
employes, Mr. Jones argued, the employ- 
ment is both in interstate and intrastate 
commerce. “The service of employes is 
so commingled that it can not be sep- 
arated into either interstate or intrastate 
commerce. As to this mixed commerce we 
can not constitutionally be required to in- 


sure against an injury in intrastate com- | 
merce that is at the same time an injury | 


incurred in interstate commerce.” 

In response the question of Mr. Justice 
McReynolds if a similar objection does 
not apply to taxation and other matters, 
M>-. Jones said that “the liability for in- 
jury against which we are required to in- 


sure can not be divided or allocated be- | 


tween interstate and 
merce.” 


intrastate com- 


Clarence W. Rowley, counsel for the em- | 


ploye, contended that the lower court 


had constructed the provisions of the! 


workmen's compensation act to apply 
“only to service wholly within the juris- 
diction of the State.” 
he declared, is interstate commerce, and 
the railroad is not required to insure 
against liability for injury to an employe 


so far as that employe is in both interstate | 


and intrastate commerec at the same time. 

“The workmen's compensation act ap- 
plies only to business within State con- 
trol and regulation. It does not apply to 
interstate commerce.” 

Liable in Intrastate Commerce 

The liability for an injury to an em- 
ploye who might at the same time and by 
the same act be engaged in both types of 
commerce, Mr. Rowley argued, is de- 


termined solely under the provisions of | 


the Federal Employers’ Liability Act. “The 
defendant is not liable,” he explained, “un- 
der State law for injuries sustained in 
interstate commerce.” 

But if the State compensation law be 
held not applicable to injuries occurring 
in intrastate commerce, Mr. Rowley con- 
cluded, railroads in Massachusetts will es- 
cape liability to their employes for in- 
juries occurring while employed wholly 
within the State. 


British Trade Balance 
Shows Deficit in Year 


Adverse Total of 110 Million 
Pounds Is Estimated 


A deficit of 110,000,000 pounds sterling 
in the balance of British international 
payments in 1931 is estimated by the 
British Board of Trade, according to ad- 
vices made public Feb. 24 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. This amount was 
said not to include an excess of gold ex- 
ports aggregating 35,000,000 pounds. 
(Pound sterling at par equals approxi- 
mately $4.87. Latest quotation, slightly 
more than $3.47.) 

The statement of the Department fol- 
lows in full text: 

The Board of Trade’s estimate of the 


balance of British international payments h 


in 1931 shows a deficit of £110,000,000 (not 
including the excess of gold exports 
amouting to £35,000,000), made up of an 
excess of merchandise imports of £411,- 
000,000 and an excess of invisible exports 
of £301,000,000, according to Commercial 
Attache William L. Cooper, London, in 
a report to the Department of Commerce. 

The adverse total of £110,000,000 for 1931 
compares with revised estimates showing 
credit balances of £28,000,000 for 1930 and 
£103,000,000 for 1929. The latter figures 
also exclude gold movements, which 


Mixed commerce, ; 


}the injunction, and he declared 
never intended to be used in that man- 
ner. 

Pointing out that the bill would pro- 
|vide that “the working people have a 
| fair deal,” the Wisconsin Senator declared 
“that is why it is being opposed by the 
League for Industrial Rights, the National 
Manufacturers Association and similar or- 
ganizations.” 

“This bill is not only a sincere attempt 
to prevent abuse of injunctions in labor 
disputes but it is the most promising at- 
tack ever made on this problem which 
has agitated this country for more than 
30 years and has never been more acute 
than now,” Senator Blaine continued. 


Cites Warning Issued 
By William H. Taft 

Mr. Blaine recited a list of cases in 
which injunctions had been used in “un- 
fair” ways, and called attention to a warn- 
ing issued by William Howard Taft in 1919 
against too frequent resort to injunctions 
in labor disputes. 

He mentioned in particular an injunc- 
tion issued in January of this year in the 
eastern district of Kentucky under which, 
he said; the occupants of a house owned 
by a coal company were “driven out in 
the very midst of the chill of Winter, not 
according to law.” He asserted that this 
showed “the character and degree of abuse 
exercised in obtaining relief through the 
injunctive process.” 


injunction often is used for no other pur- 
pose than coercion. 


Outlines Purpose of 


Injunction Measure 

An authorized summary of Senator He- 
bert’s discussion of the Norris bill and 
| his substitute measure follows in full text: 
“This bill has for its primary purpose 
| the relief from certain abuses growing out 
of the issuance of injunctions in labor 
disputes. In this proposal,.I am in ac- 
|cord with the majority of the Committee. 
In many of Yts aspects I believe the meas- 
ure to be desirable legislation. If, in its 
operation, it will afford the employe that 
freedom of action to associate with his fel- 
low-workers, to deal on a basis of equality 
| with those by whom he is employed, to 
|share equitably in the product of labor 
and capital, gto relieve him and his em- 
| ployer from any unlawful interference, re- 
|Straint or coercion, then it is a measure 
| worthy of the consideration of any legis- 
lative body. 


provisions will not only not be effective, 
but will not stand the test of constitution- 





gesture. The changes which will be pro- 
| posed _by the minority, if enacted into 
|law will, we believe, assist in carrying oul 
the purposes of Congress, and while doing 


| justice to one element of our population | 


| will not work injustice upon any other. 
“The first section of the bill proposes 
|@ declaration of policy. To my mind, this 
| declaration is based upon erroneous prem- 
| ises. It declares: 
““Whereas under prevailing economic 
|conditions developed with the aid of gov- 


ae oo authority for owners of prop- | 


erty to organize in the corporate and 


it was | 


Senator Blaine declared also that the} 


“It is feared, however, that some of its | 


ality, and therefore will result in a mere | 


Senator Walsh Advocates Passage 


from Page 1.] 


|given much thought to labor problems. 
| The declaration which they have pre- 
pared and which will be submitted for the 
;considerations of the Senate is based in 
|a large part upon language used by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
the case of Anierican Foundries v. Tri 
City Council (257 U. S. at page 209). 

| “Section 3 of the bill undertakes to out- 
|law the so-called yellow dog contract. 

| “The majority of the Committee 
| frankly states in its report that one of 
| the objects of this legislation is to dutlaw 
/such contracts, because many of the in- 
| junctions which have been issued by the 
|Federal courts in labor disputes have 
been based wholly or im part upon them, 
lon the assumption that they are valid| 
j}and not contrary to public policy. | 
| “In my opinion, this form of agree- | 
|ment deprives by a form of economic 
| coercion employes of the right of free 
j;association with their fellows and takes 
away from them the opportunity to deal 
jon a basis of equality with those by whom | 
they are employed. But however distaste- 
|ful they may be to us and however much 
|we may sympathize with those who be-| 
llieve that the interests of employes will 
|never be protected except through legisla- | 
|tive enactment to make them void, the 
fact remains that the Supreme Court of 
|the United States in three cases has held | 
that there is no legislative power, State! 
or Federal, to inhibit or outlaw employ- | 
|ment contracts providing against union | 
|membership (Coppage v. Kansas (1915) 
236 U. S. 1), (Adair v. United States 1908) 
/208 U. S. 161), (Hitchman Coal & Coke 
Company v. Mitchell (1917) 245 U. S. 229). 

“The Supreme Court of the United 
States has held that the constitutional 
right to make contracts is both a right 
of liberty and a right of property. The 
contract when made is a property right. 
To provide by legislation that the courts 
shall not protect this right is unquestion- 
ably a deprivation of property without due 
| process of law. 

“It is to be observed that the majority | 
of the Committee in its report seeks not | 
so much to deny legal remedies to the 
parties to such contracts, as to take away 
| the right of injunction to prevent a breach 
of them. 


Effect of State Laws 
On Plan Discussed 


“If any means can be devised by legis- 
lative enactment to carry out the pur- 
poses of the measure so far as injunctive 
relief is concerned, without conflicting 
with the provisions of the Constitution 
and the decisions of the courts of last 
resort, I believe I am justified in saying 
for the minority and for myself I un- 
hesitatingly say I will join in such an 
effort and will assist in every way possible 
to secure its passage. 

“Inasmuch as the general purpose of 
the bill is to afford relief from unfair 
injunctive processes, it seems reasonable 
to assume that the provisions of this sec- 
tion would effectuate that purpose quite 
fully, if they were limited so as to pro- 
vide that such contracts should afford 
no ground for injunctive relief. The bill | 
would then be in harmony with the pub-| 
lic policy to be established by other pro- 
visions of the measure. 

“These so-called yellow dog contracts 
aré* contracts of employment. They are 
entered into between employers and em- 
ployes all domiciled in the same State, 
with but few exceptions. It follows then 
;that they are to be construed in accord- 
ance with the laws of the State where 
they are made. 

“Some serious doubt has been expressed | 
as to the right of Congress to limit the 
equity powers of courts of the United 
States. This question arose in the case of 
Michaelson v. United States (1924) 266} 
U. S. 62. My reading of the decision in| 
that case leads me to the conclusion that 
jit is not beyond the authority of Con- 
|gress to place some limitations upon the 
equity powers of such courts. 

“The limitation which is proposed to) 
|be placed upon the power of the courts | 
to issue injunctions based upon _ these 
“Yellow Dog Contracts” is, I hope, one 
within the purview of the opinion to 
which I have referred, and the opinion | 
justifies the belief that such a provision 
as is embodied in the substitute bill sub- | 
mitted by the minority will be sustained, | 
especially when read in the light of the| 
{declaration of policy which is also a part} 
}of the measure. 


Cites Opinions of 


Courts on Question | 
| “Sections 4 and 5 prohibit the issuance of | 





|injuctions under certain conditions enu- | 


| other forms of ownership association * * *,’|1 erated. The language, fairly interpreted, | 
Tne natural inference to be gained! leads to the conclusion that an employe 
| from & reading of this language is that | may continue in the relation of employ- 
\corporate forms of ownership have come | ment, hold his job and yet refuse to per- 
| into being through the enactment of laws | fo any work. That an employe may | 
by the Congress of the United States, and | cease to be employed where, as in most in- 
yet the fact is that practically all corpora- | stances, he is working under a contract at 
tions are creatures of the several States. | will, there is no question. But expressly 
| “In adopting a public policy which the | to provide that an employe may refuse to 
Government of the United States shall| perform any work and yet continue in an 
follow in the future, I believe that it | employment relati#n is to my mind to 
should be based upon accurate statements | place the stamp of approval by legisla- 
of fact and above all, it should not be/| tive enactment upon a breach of contract. 
misleading. Moreover, it should be borne| “It can not be that the framers of this 
in mind that most of the relations exist- | bill had any such purpose in mind. It may 
ing between employers and employes grow | well be, however, that what was intended 
out of contracts wholly intrastate in their was to place the employe outside of these} 
nature. The Federal Government, except | injunctive processes which have been so 
in isolated instances, has no control o¥gr | broad as to compel an employe against his 
such contracts. k | will to perform a given task. Such a situa- 
“Having these opjections! in mind, tHe | tion arose in the case of Bedford Company 
minority of the Co 
ave formulated a statement of public | 274 U.S. 37 (1926). In that case reference 
policy which they believe expresses tle | is made to an injunction granted to the 
attitude of labor and of those who have complainant in the case of Duplex Co. v. 
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mmittee on Judicialy |v. Stone Cutters Association, reported in| f the employe the employe would have 


lH earings Planned 
On Relief Measure 


Senate Sucommitttee to Con- 
sider Proposal for Bond Is- 
sue of Five Billions 


A Senate subcommittee will begin ton- 
sideration Feb. 26 of the La Follette bill 
(S. 2419) to create an administration of 
public works and to provide for a bond 
issue of $5,500,000,000 for carrying out 
emergency construction, according to an- 
nouncemnt Feb. 25 by Senator Metcalf 
(Rep.), of Rhode Island, chaiman. 

Members of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Education and Labor in- 


land (Dem.), of New York, and La Follette 
(Rep.), of Wisconsin, author of the meas- 
ure. The chairman stated that hearings 
| probably will begin the week of Feb. 29. 
The bill transfers to an administrator 
of public works activities from various 
of the Federal Departments. It specifies 
various expenditures, including those for 


forest roads and trails, irrigation projects 
and Federal-aid highways. It provides also 
for allocation of not to exceed $3,750,000,- 
000 for loans to States and their civil 
subdivisions for their various construction 
projects. | 

The “bill also sets up an Emergency 
Finance Board of three members, and 
provides ior a levy on the net income of 
individuals having incomes in excess of 
$5,000. 





Deering (254 U. S. 443), restraining the 
respondent from interfering with the sale, 
transportation or delivery in interstate 
commerce of the process of complainant; 
also from interfering with the carting, in- 
stallation, use operation, exhibition, dis- 
placing or preparing of any such press or 
presses * * * and especially from using} 
any force, threats, command, direction, or | 
even persuasion with the object of having 
the effect of causing any person or per-| 
sons to decline employment, cease employ- 
ment, or not seek employment or to re- 


river and harbor works, public buildings, | 





frain from work, or cease working under 
any person, firm or corporation, being a 
purchaser or prospective purchaser of any 
printing press or presses from complainant 
* *. # 

“In my opinion the provisions of para- 
graph (a) section 4 of the bill should be 
modified so as to provide that no injunc- 
tion shall issue upon the ground that an 
employe has ceased or refused to remain in 
any relation of employment. The sub- 
stitute bill prepared by the minority modi- 
fies in some respects other clauses of sec- 
tion 4, which as written in the bill re- 
ported by the majority are, in my opinion, 
open to serious objections. 

“In section 6 the bill attempts funda- 
mentally to change the law of agency in 
respect to ‘an association or combination 
participating or interested in a labor 
dispute.’ 

“It is urged that this is not the estab- 
lishment of a new law of agency, but 
rather the creation of a new rule of evi- 
dence. It is contended that the provision 
will not relieve an individual from respon- 
sibility for his acts. 

“Criminal acts are personal to the 
wrongdoer, and an employer may not be 
held responsible as a criminal wrongdoer 
if: his agents be guilty of a crime, not- 
withstanding it be committed in the course 
of the empoyment unless the employer | 
or principal authorizes or participates in 
or ratifies its commission. This section 
does not deal with criminal acts; its pro- 
visions affect the commission of ‘unlawful | 
acts.’ It attempts to make a distinction 
between the relations of those in charge 
of a strike who are directing the members 
of a labor organization in the accomplish- 
ment of their purposes and employers who 
direct the activities of their employes in 
the ordinary course of their business. 


Asserts Distinction 


Is Not Justified 


“It does not seem to me that such a 
distinction is tenable. In the one case, 
strikers are acting under the authority of 
and are subject to the orders of the lead- 
ers of the movement; in the other, the | 
employe is subject to the authority and 
under the control and direction of his | 
employer. To this extent at least, there is | 
no difference in the relation. Both seek 
to accomplish their respective ends—in | 
the one case to prevail in a strike and | 
make it effective so as to compel the} 
employer to submit to the demands of the | 
strikers; in the other, to render service | 
or to sell merchandise or whatever may 
be the particular trade or occupation in 
which the employer is engaged. 

“Section 7 of the bill provides that no} 
restraining order or injunction shall be 
issued in a case growing out of a labor 
dispute except after hearing the testimony 
of witnesses in open court. 

“Many of the restraining orders and 
injunctions heretofore issued in labor dis- 
putes were much more far-reaching in 
their effect than the occasion required. 
Proof to sustain this view may be found 
in the decisions of the Supreme Court. | 
Under paragraph (a) of this section the 
owner of property may not have relief | 
where acts of destruction are contemplated | 
or threatened and must have actually} 
suffered injury before he can secure a 
restraining order or an injunction. Courts | 
should be left free to restrain anyone from | 
engaging in unlawful acts and before they 
are committed there is no element of jus- 
tice in a provision of law which would | 
permit one citizen to destroy the property | 
of another before any court shall have) 
the power to restrain him. 

“The effect of this provision would be 
to work hardship upon employes as well 
as upon employers because in the event 
that an employer should threaten to com- 
mit an unlawful act against the interests 








|no redress, but would be required to await 
}until after the act had been committed 
| before seeking his remedy. 

| “Section 8 provides that no restraining 
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Plan to Restrain 
Courts in Labor 
Disputes Argued 


Proponents and Opponents 
Of LaGuardia Measure 
Offer Views at Hearing Be- 
fore House Committee 


Proponents and opponents of the La- 


clude besides Mr. Metcalf, Senators Cope-| Guardia bill (H. R. 5315) to restrain the! 


courts from interfering in labor disputes 
testified before the House Committee on 
Judiciary Feb. 25, 

Donald R. Richburg, of Chicago, repre- 
senting the Railway Labor Executives As- 
sociation, the first witness favoring the 
measure, said that it seemed to be con- 


- 


New Assistant Secretary 
of Treasury Department 





ceded that the proposed legislation is de- 
sirable and necessary, and that the debat- 
able“matters seem to be whether or not | 
the proposed legislation goes too far, and 
whether or not Congress has the power 
to control the inferior Federal courts. 

He said he does not believe the La- 
Guardia bill goes too far, and cited deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court which, he 
said, showed the power of Congress to 
control the inferior courts was pustained. | 


Viewed as Unsound 


James A. Emery, counsel for the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, in 
opposing the enactment of the proposal, 
said that the measure presents a revolu- 
tionary change in substantive law and 
procedure, and its enactment would result 
in unsound public policy. 

The injunction, he said, is not only | 
the universally recognized weapon of the 
Government in controlling and dissolving 
all forms of injurious combinations but 
the indispensable shield of private right 
confronted with irreparable injury, and 
the only effective means through which 
courts may mould remedies to fit the 
circumstances of anticipated injury. 

Mr. Emery said “the public policy de- 
clared in the bill is arbitrary, contrary 
to the facts of our social and industrial 
life and in violent conflict with the public 
policy of the people of the United States, 
declared in their Constitution.” 

Effect on Power of Courts 

Alfred P. Thom, representing the As- 
sociation of Railway Executives, opposed 
the bill before the House Committee on 
the Judiciary, declaring it would, if valid, 
impair the power of the Federal courts 
so substantially as to make organized 
labor a special and unduly privileged class 
before the law. The bill would take from 
the railroads the power properly to protect 
their properties, he said, although they 
are required, by law to maintain regular, 
uninterrupted service. 

There is no danger under the present 
governmental system of oppression or dis- 
crimination against labor, Mr. Thom said. 

Walter Gordon Merritt, counsel for the 
Leagueof Industrial Rights, also opposed 
the bill. He declared it would foster a 
return of industrial strife in the face of 
peaceable conditions during recent years. 
He declared refusal of union workmen to 
work on nonunion products or with non- 
union workers constitutes the most effec- 
tive form of boycott. It would nullify | 
certain classes of agreements or contracts. 
he declared. | 

James 8. Easby-Smith, counsel for the 
American Federation of Labor, supported 
the bill, declaring it is not revolutionary 
or unconstitutional. 

He defended the validity of the section 
of the bill outlawing “called “yellow 
dog” contracts by which workers agree 
not to joint labor organizations. 

Mr. Richberg, representing the execu- 
tives association of the railway brother- 
hoods, declared the principles included in 
the bill have been declared acceptable by 
numerous members of the Supreme Court 
of the United States and others high in 
official life. 

Restraining Orders Criticized 

Mr. Richberg told the House Committee 
that he had been in cases where affidavits 
“reeking with perjury” had been accepted 
as a basis for temporary injunctions, al- 
though hundreds of the affidavits later 
were thrown out by courts. Restraining 
orders are kept in effect for months, he 
said, preventing organized labor from de- 
fending its means of livelihood. He criti- | 
cized Judge Wilkerson for allegedly issu- 
ing an injunction to prevent theater mu- | 
sicians from leaving their jobs at the ex- 
piration of their contracts. There is 





no} 


Figures on Tobacco Stocks | 
Sought in House Measure | 


Representative Jones (Dem,), of Ama-. 
rillo, Tex., chairman of the House Com- 
mittee 6n Agriculture, has introduced a’ 
resolution (H. Res. 156) authorizing the | 
Secretary of Agriculture to collect and 
publish statistics of the quantity of leaf | 
tobacco in the United States owned by | 
or in possession of dealers, manufacturers, 
quasi-manufacturers, growers cooperatives | 
associations, warehousemen, brokers, hold- | 
ers, or owners, other than the original | 
growers of tobacco. 

The statistics would be as of Jan. 1, 
April 1, July 1 and Oct. 1 of each year. 
The statistics of leaf tobacco would not 
be required to be collected from any man- | 
ufacturer who in the first three quarters | 
of the preceding calendar year manu-| 
factured less than 35,000 pounds of to- | 
bacco, nor from manufacturers who in 
the same period manufactured less than | 
185,000 cigars or less than 750,000 ciga- | 
rettes. The bill was referred to Mr. Jones’ | 





Committee. 


France Establishes Quotas | 
For Imports of Leather | 





order or injunction shall be granted un- 
|less the complainant has first made ev- 
|ery reasonable effort to settle any dispute 
|by negotiation. The principle of media- 
|tion and arbitration is the ideal one in 
|the settlement of labor disputes, and 
| wherever possible, resort should be had to 
{such a course of action, but under this 
| section, a respondent may, without notice, 
| engage in violence and fraud and the com- 


Import quotas for the i 
France of certain leathers have been es- 
teblished by decree pulfished in the 
French Journal Officiel for? Feb. 18, 1932, 
according to a cablegram/from Attache 
Fayette W. Allport, Paris. 

It is understood that the quotas are 
based on imports of leather into France 
during 1931, and represent'58 per cent of 
these imports. 

The French Journal Officiel for Feb. 19, 


rtation into | 





—Underwood and Underwood. 


JAMES H. DOUGLAS, JR. 

HE PRESIDENT has selected a Chi- 

cago resident and a lawyer, James H. 
Douglas Jr., to succeed Arthur A. Ballan- 
tine as Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Mr. Ballantine was advanced to be 
Undersecretary-of the Treasury, the post 
vacated by Ogden L. Mills when he suc- 
ceeded Andrew W. Mellon as Secretary 
of the Treasury. Assistant Secretary 
Douglas is 33 years of age and a member 
of an investment firm. 


Sentiment for Extension 
Of Employment Reported 


Walter S. Gifford, Director of the Presi- | 


dent’s Emergency Organization for Un- 
employment Relief, stated orally at the 


White House on Feb. 25 after a con-! 
ference with President Hoover, that he had | 
noted recently the development of a defi- | 


nite sentiment over the country in favor of 
retaining employes and in extending em- 
ployment. He declared, however ,that this 
sentiment had not yet had time to be 
translated into definite action. 

“It is true, said Mr. Gifford, “that simi- 
lar sentiment has developed in the past, 
but it has not'always been translated into 
favorable action. However, I am hopeful 
that the present sentiment will result in 
favorable action.” 

Mr. Gifford said he was heartily in favor 
of the campaign inaugurated by the 


American Federation of Labor to find jobs | 


for 1,000,000 workers. 


Anti-hoarding Securities 


To Yield Two Per Cent 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
banks to renew loans made to farmers 
and to make new loans. 
President Hoover, it was stated orally 


at the White House Feb. 25, has sent a) 
message to Col. Frank Knox, publisher of | 


the Chicago Daily News, and chairman 
of the Citizens Reconstruction Organiza- 
tion, advising him that a total of $60,- 
000,000 of hoarded money had been put 
back into circulation in the period from 
Feb. 4 up to the present time. The mes- 
sage, however, was not made public by the 
White House. - 


parallel in the law for doctrines “written 
into the law by the courts” in labor cases, 


| Mr. Richberg said. 


In the last 40 years the courts have 


| built up a criminal jurisdiction in equity 


courts which has no place there, he de- 
clared. Proper remedies are available in 
criminal cases, he said, and it is not nec- 
essary to get an injunction, based on a 
one-sided hearing, so broad that it takes 
away inherent rights of individuals. The 
courts have been writing laws on restraint 
of trade which have been absolute class 
legislation, he declared, taking away the 
liberties of labor. 
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Federal Claims 
To California Oil 
Land Overruled 


Land Office Registrar Holds 
Mineral Character Was 
Not Known When Title 


Was Transferred 


SACRAMENTO, Ca.ir., Feb. 25.—The United 
States Land Office here has just ruled that 
| the Federal Government has no claim to 


title and mineral rights covering oil lands 
| valued at $25,000,000 in the Elk Hills Dome 
section in Kern County. . 


Walter Spencer, Land Office Registrar 
| of Denver, heard the case, brought against 
|the Standard Oil company, and other 
| owners of the land, which originally was 
| vacant school land purchased from the 
| State of California. 

Mr. Spencer held that the land was not 
known on Jan. 26, 1903, to,be mineral in 
| character and that the title conveyed by 
the State to the defendants was valid. 


Appeal Contempleted 
| The ruling of the Land Office at Sacra- 
;mento, Calif., that the Federal Govern- 
;ment has no claim to title and mineral 
| rights covering oil lands originally granted 
| to California for school purposes and sub- 
| Sequently sold to the Standard Oil Come 
|pany of California, may be brought be- 
fore the Commissioner of the General 
|Land Office and then before the Secretary 
of the Interior for a final opinion, So- 
licitor E. C. Finney stated orally at the 
|Department Feb. 25. ' 
The Registrar of the Land Office at 
Denver, who heard the testimony ruled 
that the land was not known to have 
contained minerals at the date of the 


| Survey.before the grant was made to Cali- 
| fornia. This was Jan. 26, 1903. The title, 
' therefore, 


|pany was valid, as the presence of min- 


when conveyed to the com- 


}erals was not known. The following ad- 
ditional information concerning the his- 
,tory of the transaction was supplied by 
|Mr. Finney: 

| The Federal Government advances 
school sections to the States for educa- 
The State gets title if 
the land is not known to contain minerals 
at the date of the approval of the sur- 
vey. If the land was known to be min- 
eral, it belonged to the Government. 

The section involvéd is in the Elk Hills 
Dome section of Kern County. It was 
{surveyed in 1903 and when acquired by 
California it was next sold by it to the 
Standard Oil Company of California. In 
1914, the Secretary of the Interior ordered 
‘a hearing, charging that the land was 


‘tional purposes. 


| known to have been mineral before the 
survey and therefore belonged to the Fed- 


eral Government. 
Action by Government 


On June 8, 1921, Albert B. Fall, then 
| Secretary of the Interior, vacated the pro- 
{ceedings against the company and the 
State and dismissed the. charge that the 
land was known mineral land. This land, 
| being in a naval reserve, came to the at- 
tention of Congress, which on Feb. 21, 
| 1924, passed Public Resolution No. 6, 68th 
Congress, directing the Secretary of the 
Interior to reinstate this proceeding and 
try to establish the title of the United 
States to the land. The same resolution 
authorized the employment of special at- 
torneys William Carr Morrow and William 
Scallon to prosecute the case. 

The Standard Oil Company of Califor- 
nia brought action in the courts of the 
District of Columbia to prevent the Sec- 
|retary of the Interior from carrying out 
| the resolution on the ground that Secre- 
tary Fall's decision was final. 
| The Supreme Court of the United States 
upheld the resolution and the right of 
|the Secretary of the Interior to hold a 
hearing to determine the character of 
the land. Thereupon the hearing was 
held before the Registrar of the Land 
, Office at Sacramento and a large amount 
|of testimony was taken by both the Gov- 
|}ernment and the company. The ruling 
made Feb. 24 is based upon that testimony. 
Either side has the right of appeal. 





Auto Salesmen Form Union 





Automobile salesmen and other employes of , 


automobile concerns in Mexico City 


ave or- 
ganized a union. 
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showed a £5,000,000 excess of imports in 


soeo and £15,000,000 excess of exports in S04, 1. 
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A reduction on Feb. 18 in the Bank of 
England rediscount rate from 6 per cent 
to 5 per cent is generally regarded in 
London as indicating increasing confidence 
in the British financial position. After 
remaining at 3 per cent for slightly more 
than one year, the rate was reduced to 
2% per cent on May 14, 1931; it ‘was 
raised to 342 per cent on July 23, to 41 
per cent on July 29, and to 6 per cent on 
Sept. 21 (when suspension of the gold 
standard took place in Great Britain). 
The new change is the first one made 
since that date. 


(P 6--c 3) 


Italy Issues Regulations 
eee 9 
On Use of Word ‘Silk \|| Finance—(P 1--c 5) (P 7--c 1, 2, 7). 


Use of the word “seta” (silk) to de-||] Fire Loss—(P 5--c 1). 
scribe any fabric which is not in fact||| Foreign News—(P 1--c 7) (P 2--c 1) 
of silk of animal origin is prohibited in | (P 7--c 1). 
Italy by regulations drawn up by the Min- Foreign Relations—(P 3--¢ 7). 
istry of Corporations, according to a re- 

rt from Consul Homer Brett, Milan. | 

is prohibition also will extend to the | 
us? of foreign words for silk, it is pointed 
out.—Issued by the Department of Com- 


f j 
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plainant will be denied relief unless he has| 939° announced the quotas for imports 
| first taken all steps for negotiation of a | quring the first three months of 1932. For 


| settlement. imports of patent . leather during this 
| “Thus, the aggressor may act without| quarter, a total quota of 76 metric tons 
notice, and may not be restrained until the| is fixed, of which a quota of 35.5 metric 
injured party has endured the violence} tons is fixed for imports from the United 
| for a sufficient length of time within which | States, and a quota of 21.3 metric tons 
to endeavor to secure an adjustment. Ne-|for imports from Germany. 

| gotiations looking to the settlement of la-| It is reported that imports of patent 
|bor disputes are most commendable. In| leather from the United States into France 
very recent times, we have had ample | (uring January, 1932, amounted to about 
| nros i ; 19 metric tons. (Details,en the quotas for 
proof of this. Notwithstanding the de- thay leathers are ett et available.) — 
pressed condition of industry, there have toe by Co Department of Commerce 
| been practically no labor disputes of any ee 
|kind, all parties having submitted their ; Tr 
difference to mediation and to a calm dis-| out the purposes which I, myself, have in 
|cussion through their chosen representa- | mind. 

tives. Negotiation prior to overt acis is “I firmly believe that the substitute 
| desirable, but this rule should apply to all| which I have proposed will prove satis- 
parties, and particularly to the aggressor.| factory to everyone. It will relieve the 
| “In conclusion, I repeat that I have no| laboring men from the injustices which 
disposition or intention to delay or to in-| grow out of that form of contract which 
| terfere with the passage of this bill. I shall | is so obnoxious to American citizens; it will 
| offer amendments as we proceed with the | remove as far as they can he removed the 
consideration of it which I believe will| well founded objections to some of the in- 
more fully protect the interests of all| junctive processes which have been issued 
parties in labor disputes. I have been in-| in the past in labor disputes; it will curb 
|formed that labor organizations, them-| the power of the courts to legislate by in- 
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| selves, have many amendments to propose | junction, as it is claimed they have done, 

to the bill. It may be that some of those} and will afford to every citizen the right 
which they intend to offer or which are| of trial by jury guaranteed him: by the 
to be offered at their instance may carry | Constitution.” 
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Finance Program 
Expected to Help 
Schools of Nation 


Reconstruction Plan Will 
Bring Relief to Budgets 
For Education, Mr. Fess 
Tells Superintendents 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
actions. The only way to meet falsity 
is with facts. 

“The passions of men play freely around 
government. Democracy can be swayed 
by lies as well as by truths. Misinforma- 
tion travels on the same enchanted wings 
as truth. An intemperate lie seems to 
have a higher velocity and greater power 
of penetration than the sober truth. Just 
like a dumdum bullet, it leaves a ragged 


hole which festers and is slow to heal. 

“Confidence in the group is basic if 
democracy is to be safe. 
part of growth, and democracy must grow 
to survive, but education should give us 
some insurance that these changes will 


Change is a} 


BEING 


House Considers 


Supply Measures 


Four-department Appropriation 
Bill Given Approval and 
Sent to Senate 


——__—_——4, 
Two annual appropriation bills for 
|maintenance of executive departments 
|during the next fiscal year were consid- 
ered by the House on Feb.\25, one, the 
so-called four department bill (H. R. 
9349), for the Departments of State, Jus- 
tice, Commerce, and Labor being passed 
and sent to the Senate. The bill as passed 
carries a total of $124,215,992, a cut from 
both the Bureau of the Budget and the 
current year appropriations. 

The other is the Treasury-Post Office 
appropriation bill (H. R. 9699), carrying 
a total of $1,059,898,563, which the House 
took up immediately after disposing of 
the four department measure. The House 
immediately entered upon a general de- 
| bate on the Treasury-Post Office bill. 

This bill also carries substantial reduc- 
tions, amounting to about $44,000,000 from 
the current year appropriations and $22,- 
000,000 from the budget estimates for 1933 
which the President submitted for in- 
}clusion in the bill. Consideration of the 
bill will continue Feb. 26. 


} 





Proposal to Limit 
Salaries in Farm 


Groups Opposed 


\Chairman Stone Declares Re- 


striction on Pay of Em- 
ployes of Cooperatives 
Would Be Discriminatory 


A proposal approved Feb. 24 by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Civil Service to restrict 
employes of cooperative associations hav- 
ing loans from the Federal Farm Board to 


would be discriminatory against agricul- 
ture, and if such a rule is adopted it should 
apply also to bankers, railroads and other 


or any other Federal agency, James C. 
Stone, Chairman of the Farm Board, stated 
orally Feb. 25. 

“When you go into the market to buy 
intelligence,” Mr. Stone said, “you can’t 
get it without paying for it.” When the 


salaries not in excess of $15,000°a year| 


| industrial concerns receiving loans from} 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation | 


president of the Chicago Board of Trade 
was invited to accept the post of manager 
of the Farmers National Grain Corpora- 


Mr. Byrns Denies 





be based upon the use of the intellect 
rather than of the passions and emotions. 
The teacher as the guardian and trainer 
of the mind of the child must share with 
the parent the responsibility of secure and 
stable government. Education must be 
motivated by a high patriotism. The flag 
over the schoolhouse is the right combina- 
tion. 

“The person who sneers at patriotism, 
who is cynical or service to the communtiy 
and Nation, helps to make democracy un- 
safe. We will never be able to make de- 
mocracy trim and shipshape. If democ- 
racy becomes too efficient we run the risk 
of a Titanic disaster. We can keep it safe 
in the world by making the most of our 
opportunity to build in our schools strong, 
self-reliant, independent men and women 
united in sound small units of self-support 
and self-government. Except in temporary 
emergency or war, we can never keep 
democracy safe by imitating autocracy 
and the tyrant even though that tyranny 
be a grant of democracy itself.” 


Business Methods Urged 


School administrators must “put their, 


own house in order” and conduct educa- 
tion “as big business with cost controls 


as adequate as in industry,” Superintend- | 


ent Chester F. Miller of Saginaw, Mich., 
pointed out in an address on “Practical 
School Economics.” 


“Schools are faced with increased volume | One of the bills under consideration, told | 


and inadequate support; industry re- 


trenched largely due to loss of volume,”|0f Mr. Cochran, author of the other meas- | 


he said. He pointed out that “7,000 bank 


failures in the past few years with large| the suggestions made by the President for | jn 
losses to schools is compelling school|the consolidation in only one material | tg 


people to find new ways and means of 
safeguarding funds.” 
“Large sums are lost from misnmfanage- 


ment, sometimes dishonesty and failure to! 


bond employes,” he said, “The use of 


surety bonds or trusts to protect deposits | 
against loss in event of bank failures,| 
efficient auditing, investing idle money) 


and sinking funds in high grade bonds, 


requiring interest on daily balances, using | 
publicity and legal procedure to force| 
other branches of Government acting as} 


collecting agencies to promptly turn over 


school funds, interest and delinquent tax} 
of in-| 


penalties are ways and means 
creasing school income.” 


Commercial Teachers Needed 


At a meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Commercial Teacher Training In- 
stitutions, J. O. Malott, specialist in com- 
mercial education at the Federal Office of 
Education, said: “The most important 
of commercial education associations to- 
day is that of seeking annually a supply 
of well trained commercial teachers equal 
to the demand.” 

Because of the present shortage of com- 
mercial teachers, it has become necessary 
to certify commercial teacher graduates 
from institutions that do not have the 
rank of secondary schools, he said. An 
adequate commercial training is needed in 
each State since iawis the consensus of 
opinion that the “certification standards 
are too low and too indefinite,” he added. 


Reapportionment Ruling 
Asked of Supreme Court 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


lature without approval of the Governor 
is valid, and that the 1911 Act of Con- 


gress has expired and is therefore not now | 


applicable. 
Contrary thereto, the Illinois Supreme 


Court has held, consistent with the ruling | 


in New York, that the provisions of the 
Act of 1911 have not expired, and that an 
act of the Illinois legislature dividing the 


State into Congressional districts is invalid | 


because the districts are not nearly equal 
in population. 


In Missouri, the petition explains, the | 


Supreme Court of that State held that the 
1911 law is valid and now enforcible, and 
that the Legislature can not constitu- 
tionally enact a reapportionment measure 


without the approvel of the Governor or) 


passage over his veto. 
The Supreme Court of the United States 


recently consented to a review of the de-| 


tion, he added, he refused to consider it 
at any salary less than $100,000 a year. 


Defense Unification 
Is Partisan Measure 


cording to Board records. The following 
| additional information was given by Mr. 
Stone: 
Willing to Accept General Cut 
4 As far as the Senate Committee’s pro- 
Replying to Mr. Hurley, He | posal to reduce the pay of Farm Board 
7 members from $12,000 to $9,600 is con- 





Many Members of House Government, but he feels the Bcard should 


y e e not be singled out for a reduction. This, 
linority lhe feels, would be a reflection on the 


The present manager receives $50,000, ac-| 


Says It Is Supported by | cerned, Mr. Stone is willing to accept any) 
reduction which is made throughout the} 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
the War Department are so closely con- 
| nected with the subject. 

Chairman Cochran, however, suggested 
that since Mr. Hurley had been invited, 
}and had not appeared, the Committee 
should go ahead without further consider- 
ation of him. He pointed out that the 
Secretary said that if the Committee de- 
sired the presence of anyone specifically 
; from the Department, he would be pleased 
to send such witness. 

Two Bills Are Explained 
| Representative Williamson (Rep.), of 

Rapid City, S. Dak., ranking minority 

|member of the Committee, and author of 





the Committee that his proposal and that 


| ure before the Committee, differed from 


| phase. 
| He said his bill would provide that the 
| Army Corps of Engineers be placed under 
the new organization for two years, at 
the expiration of which, that corps could 
be separated if believed advisable. Ex- 
cept that the President recommended that 
the Corps of Engineers be placed under 
the new organization permanently. He 
said the provisions of the two bills were 
in accord. 
| Representative Whittington (Dem.) of 
Greenwood, Miss., then offered a substi- 
tute motion to invite representatives of 
the other agencies which would be affected 
by the new set-up to testify before the 
| committee. This was agreed to, and the 
committee decided to call the Chief of 
Army Engineers as the first witness on 
March 1. 
Mr. Hurley’s Letter 

The full text of Secretary Hurley’s let- 
ter to the Committee on Expenditures in 
Executive Departments follows: 

Dear Mr. Cochran: Referring to your letter 
of Jan. 7, 1932, containing a request for re- 


| ports on the two bills providing for the cre- 
|ation of an Administration of Public Works, 





letter of Feb. 20, 1932, advising of the date 
set for the hearings on the same, permit me 
to inform you that while the War Department 
favors the creation of such an administra- 
| tion in accordance with the suggestions con- 


tained in the message of the President on | 


this subject, there are serious objections to 
the enactment of the proposed legislation in 
| the form represented by these bills. 

| From a military standpoint the transfer 
|} of Army construction to another Government 
agency is considered entirely impracticable. 
The construction, maintenance, repair and 


operation of War Department structures are | 


so intimately related to the military control 
and administration of the Army, that the re- 
sponsibility for the proper execution of such 
work must be delegated through the estab- 
lished chain of command. The introduction 
| of a civilian agency into this work would re- 
sult in a divided responsibility 
never be successful in an effective military 
organization. Aside from this fundamental 
| defect of the proposal there is the further 
objection that the removal of such con- 
struction from War Department control would 
render it impossible for the Secretary of War 
to prepare officers to discharge the extensive 
construction duties which would devolve upon 
them in time of war. In view of the fore- 
going, the War Department does not favor the 
; enactment of either of these bills in their 
present forms. 

After a thorough study of the features of 
the proposed legislation, it is believed that 
the recommendations for the reorganization of 
the executive departments contained in the 
President’s message of Feb. 17, 1932 (H. Doc. 
No. 254) 
contained in the two bills under considera- 
| tion, and would if enacted into law, accom- 
plish the desired end much more effectively. 

It is therefore believed unnecessary to sub- 
mit any further statement in the matter as 


| H. R. 6665 and H. R. 6670, and to your further | 


that could | 


are far superior to the proposals | 


cision. of the Supreme Court of Minnesota requested in your letter of Feb. 20, 1932, 


upholding the Minnesota reapportionment 
measure. A joint motion of both parties 


in that case has ‘just been docketed with| 


the court seeking an early hearing before 
the court, on the ground that it is essen- 
tial to obtain an early decision because of 
coming elections in the State. 


Assembly in New Jersey 
Passes Reorganization Bills 


TRENTON, N. J., Feb. 25. 


The Assembly has passed a series of 
bills. to abolish or consolidate nearly a 
score of commissions, as urged by Gov- 
ernor Moore in a special message. The 
measure now await action in the Senate, 
which will reconvene Feb. 29. 

The Assembly also adopted a number of 


concurrent resolutions, which require ap- | 


proval by successive Legislatures and by 


the voters at a referendum, providing for | 


the election of Assemblymen by districts, 
elimination of the Attorney General, Sec- 
retary of State and Principal Keeper of 


the Prison as constitutional officers, and | 
abolish the election of the State Treasurer | 


and Comptroller by the Legislature. The 
resolutions have not been acted upon by 
the Senate. 

The Senate passed a bill to permit con- 
solidation of the Pennsylvania and Read- 
ing railroads in South Jersey, now a mat- 
ter of negotiation between the companies. 


Financial Support Urged 
For Schools by President 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
of education that flows out to the country 
from its deliberations. These serve again 
to remind our people that, however the 
snational economy may vary or whatever 
fiscal adjustments may need be made, the 
first obligation upon the national re- 
sources is the undiminished financial sup- 
port of the public schools. We can not 
afford to lose any ground in education. 


\ That is neither economy nor good gov- 


ernment, 


; or to present any witnesses to represent the 
| War Department before the Committee. How- 
ever, if the Committee in the course of its 
hearings should desire the presence of any- 
| one specifically, the Secretary of War will be| 
pleased to send such witness at such time! 
as the Committe may designate. | 


|Russia Produces Sound Films 


Eighty per cent of the films produced | 
in the Soviet Union in 1932 are scheduled 
to be sound productions. With most of the 
picture houses to be wired for sound pres- 
entation during the year, one of the films 
listed to be shown is featured in four lan- 


guages and will show the European war |= 


of the future, according to Moscow re- 
ports. (Department of Commerce.) 


Slight Increase Noted 
In Wholesale Prices 


| Index of 784 Commoditics 
Shows Gain of 0.1 Per Cent , 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of Labor announces that the 
index number of wholesale prices for the 
week ended Feb. 20 stands at 66.3 as cor- 
pared with 66.2 for the week ended Feb. 18. 

This index number includes 784 com- 
modities or price series, weighted accord- 
ing to the importance of each article and 
based on the average prices in 1926 as 
| 100.0, 

The accompanying table shows the in- 
dex numbers by groups of commodities 
for the weeks ended Jan. 23, 30, and Feb. 
6, 13 and 20. 

January 
23-30 
66.7 


51.1 
63.1 


February 
13 20 


All commodities.... y 
Farm products...... 54, 
Foods 
Hides and leather... 
Textile products.... 
Fuel and lighting.. 
Metals and metal... 
Building materials.. 
Chemicals and drugs 
Housefurnishings o 
Miscellaneous 9 64.5 
Issued by the Department of Labor. 
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| Board. 

In a recent specific study of relations 
between the salaries received by coopera- 
tive association officers and private trad- 
ers in the grain business, it was found 
that the Omaha manager of the Farmers 


| National Grain Corporation was receiving | 
| $15,000 a year, compared to salaries rang- | 
ing from $25,000 to $32,000, plus bonuses, | 
for private traders in comparable posi- | 


tions. 

| Stabilization Policy Undetermined 
The Board has not yet determined on a 

| policy with respect to stabilization wheat 

stocks for the next year. Its agreement 

to restrict its sales to $5,000,000 bushels a 


month, exciusive of sales to foreign gov- | 
Conditions | 


ernments, will expire July 1. 
between now and that date will determine 
whether or not a statement of future pol- 
icy will be needed. 

| Indications are that wheat production 


20 per cent below last year. Acreage 
| reduction and damage to the growing crop 
are factors in this condition. It may be 
| assumed that abandonment of poor stands 


|when the abandonment was far below 
average. 
' 


Prices Equal to Liverpool 

| The price of wheat in Chicago in recent 
{months has been about equal to that at 
| Liverpool, whereas the normal relation- 
| Ship is for Chicago to be materially lower 
| than Liverpool, to allow for transportation 
| charges of about 15 cents a bushel. This 
appears to disprove the assertion often 
| made by the grain trade that the large 
|Stocks of stabilization wheat are a de- 
| pressing influence on the market. 

The carryover of cotton next Aug. 1 
probably will be about 13,000,000 bales. 
The Board hopes that this information 
will result in restriction of acreage, inas- 
; much as the anticipated carryover is about 
| three times as large as normal. 
| The Board believes it will be able to 
meet the financing needs of cooperative 
associations this year. It has about $50,- 
000,000 of uncommitted funds on hand 
available for loans, and about $22,000,000 
pledged in loans to cooperatives but not 
yet actually advanced. 

The bill by Senator Borah (Rep.), of 
Idaho, to reduce and limit the salaries of 
the Federal Farm Board members and its 
staff has reached the floor of the Senate 
from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, but, according to oral statements 
of Senate leaders, Feb. 25, date of action 
on the measure is uncertain. 

Fixes Limit of $15,000 

The bill (S. 2493), one of three Federal 
Salary reduction measures proposed by 
| the Idaho Senator, places a limit of $15,000 
on any salary that may be paid by the 
Farm Board, and fixes the Board mem- 
ber’s pay at $9,600 a year. The Commit- 
tee included an amendment to forbid sal- 
aries in excess of $15,000 a year by any 
|corporation or association to which the 
Board may make advances. 
| Senator Borah had two other bills, (S. 
| 2494, 3116) dealing with Federal salary re- 
| ductions, which were reported by the Com- 
| mittee on Civil Service with adverse rec- 
| ommendations. These bills were reached 
| Feb. 24, but were passed over when Sen- 
| ator Borah told the Senate it was obvious 
| they could not be disposed of without 
objection. 


Sales Tax Is Necessary, 
| Asserts Speaker Garner 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

that that business would be injured. He 
said it was partially as a result of that 
decision that the committee decided 
against a radical change in that tax. 

Mr. Crisp explained that the proposed 
change that was agreed to in the foreign 
tax law has the approval of the Treasury 
Department, and that the committee esti- 


|mates an additional $6,000,000 in revenue 


can be raised. He said details of the 
change wilk have to be worked out to 
make it adé®tiate. 
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. the Education Building, erected 
by the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania in Harrisburg, was designed, 
the architects planned not only quarters 
for State offices but also an architectural 
and decorative expression of the pur- 
pose of the structure for service to edu- 
cation, it is stated in the description of 
the building prepared by the State De 


..The.. 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Feb. 25, 1932 


9:30 a. m—The Secretary of the 
Treasury, Ogden L. Mills, and Eugene 
Meyer, Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, called. Subject of conference not 
announced. 


10:30 a. m—The Secretary of War, 
Patrick J. Hurley, called to discuss de- 
partmental matters. . 

11:30 a. m—George M. Richardson, of 
Los Angeles, Calif., president of the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing Agents, 
called to discuss matters affecting the 
organization. 

12 noon—The Postmaster General, 
Walter F. Brown, called to discuss pos- 
tal matters. 

12:30 p. m—The German Ambassa- 
dor, Friedrich W. von Prittwitz und 
Gaffron, called to present Richard von 
Kuhlmann, Secretary of State of Ger- 
many during the World War. 

3 p. m—Walter S. Gifford, Director 
of the President’s Emergency Organiza- 
tion for Unemployment Relief, called to 
discuss the activities of the organiza- 
tion. 

4 p. m—J. Clawson Roop, Director of 
the Budget, called to discuss budget 
matters. 

Remainder of dey.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 


Geological Congress Funds 
Asked at House Hearing 


The House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, after hearing on Feb. 24 the Di- 


rector of the Geological Survey, Dr. W. 
C. Mendenhall, deferred action on the 
resolution (H. J. Res. 181) to authorize 


|}an appropriation of $85,000 for the ex- 
of wheat will not be so small as last year, | 


penses of the 16th session of the Inter- 
national Geological Congress to be held 
in the United States in June, 1933. 

Dr. Mendenhall, who will testify again 
next week, told the committee that there 
will be 300 to 500 delegates from foreign 
countries. He said a program for ex- 
cursions, to be financed privately, was 
planned. The international gatherings, he 
added, not only contribute to interna- 
tional amity and good will but make the 
resources of the United States better 
known to the world. 

Each gathering publishes books on a 


particular mineral resource subject and | 
|this one, he said, probably would deal 


with\ copper. 
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partment of Education. The walls of the 
lobby are of golden vein Famosa, mar- 
ble. Inscriptions on the ceiling enjoin 
the reader to learn the arts, sciences and 
skills necessary to successful living. 
Thirteen beams alternatively pictorial 
and decorative, span the room. The first 
pictorial beam represents sports, The 
second pictorial beam is devoted to the 


|tering of workers incident to evacuations 
|of fighting zones. Many industrial plants 
|are inactive,.and probably 50 per cent of | 
|the Chinese shops in the International | 
Settlement are still closed. 

“Preliminary estimates indicate that 597 
factories and workships have been de-| 
|stroyed in the Chapei district, and 333 in 
|the Yangstepoo district, with a combined | 
|total loss of 100,000,000 Chinese dollars. 
(Chinese dollar Mexican equivalent at nor- 
mal rates of exchange to about 24 cents 
Untied States). The estimated number of 
|factory workers thrown out of employ- 
|ment is set at 200,000, together with about 
140,000 handicraft workers in the military 
zones. The number of people having evac- 
uated the zones is set at about 600,000, 
it was stated.” 

The Department of State’s announce- 
|ments follow in full text: 

The American Consul General at Nan- 
king, Willys R. Peck, reported to the De- 





‘Regular Radio Relay 


Abroad Is Predicted 


Broadcasts Declared to Unite 
World More Closely 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
will be gradually extended until facilities 
are available for serving all foreign coun- 
tries, at which time programs will. be 
broadcast with greater regularity, and will 
designed especially for foreign recep- 
on, 

A relay broadcast station is one trans- 
mitting telephone broadcast programs of 
frequencies above 6,000 kilocycles, desig- 
nated by the International Radiotelegraph 
Convention for broadcasting. The Com- 
}mission is reserving most of tiie United 
States frequencies for foreign broadcasts, 
feeling that this is the best field for relay 
work, 

Any relay station may authorize re- 
broadcast of programs by any station not 
on the North American Continent, with- 
out permission from the Commission, but 
must get the Commission’s sanction for 
relay work within the continent. In this 
way the Commission is encouraging 
broadcasts to foreign countries, and is 
watching carefully over relay work in this 
country. Under such supervision it is 
probable that relay broadcasts to other 
‘parts of the world will increase rapidly. 
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American Policy 
On Salvadorean 
Status Explained 


Refusal of Recognition Based 

On Treaties, Mr. Stimson 

1 Says; Reservation Cited 
By Special Attache 


arts. The third is representative of the 
sciences. The fourth is divided Seoween 
religion and philosophy, showing scenes 
of mercy, forgiveness, faith and justice. 
Commercial, agricultural and transpor- 
tation phases of modern life feature 
the fifth beam. The last beam is de- 
voted to industry. The first and fourth 
beams are illustrated above. 


The reasons for American refusal to 
recognize the new government of Salvador 
was explained by the Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, Feb. 25, simultaneous 
with a statement issued by the special 


et - ______._.__.|representative of the Salvadorean Gov- 


Business Outside of Warring Section 
Conducted at Normal Levels in China 


ernment, Dr. Luis Anderson, urging recog= 
nition. 

Secretary Stimson explained orally, in 
reply to inquiries, that recognition of Sal- 
vador was withheld in conformity with 
the Central American treaties of 1923, ne- 
gotiated by Charles Evans Hughes. At 
that time the United States announced it 
would follow the treaties, although not a 
party to them, Secretary Stimson ex- 


partment that the Ministry of Foreign 


| Affairs of the Chinese Government has 


stated that it will again telegraph to the 
Kiangsi Provincial Government in regard 
to the American missionaries at Kanchow, 
Kiangsi Province, which city is reported to 


be imminently in danger of a communist- | 


bandit atack, and order it to issue immedi- 
ately instructions “that the responsible 
officers quickly ascertain whether or not 
these missionaries are in danger and afford 
them effective protection.” 


The American Legation at Peiping has | 


reported to the Department that it has 
instructed Consul General Willys Peck at 


Nanking to make formal representations | 


to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in re- 
gard to the matter of protection of Ameri- 


plained. 


Classed as Revolutionary Leader 

_ These treaties provided that no revolu- 
tionary leader should be recognized, and 
an examination of the situation in Salva- 
dor indicated that Gen. Martinez came 
within this prohibition, Secretary Stimson 
stated. As a result the United States and 
four other nations withheld recognition. 

Dr. Anderson, in his statement, main- 


|tained that Salvador had made a specific 


reservation to the 1923 treaty by which 
it declined to ratify that part of the 
treaty preventing ministers of the cabinet 
from becoming President following a rev- 
olution. Any nation, Dr. Anderson stated, 
had a right to make reservations to @ 
treaty and these reservations could not 


‘ene eee aS 


be overruled by other powers. 

Action of United States Unaffected 

Questioned regarding this point, Secre- 
tary Stimson stated that any reservation 
by Salvador, provided the United States 
communist force. The registration rec-|and the other four republics made no 
rods of the American Consul General at |Such reservation, would not affect the ac- 
Hankow indicate that there are six Ameri- | tion of the United States, which is purely 
cans at Wwangchow, Honan Province. {Continued on Page 4, Column 5.] 


cans at Kwanchow, Honan Province. 


Acording to information from a repre- 
sentative of the Lutheran United Mission 
to Consul General Adams at Hankow, | 
Kwangchow was threatened by a large 
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and through private agencies, has 
wrought great changes in the 
preparation of meats. No longer 
are cattle, hogs and sheep “fed 
promiscuously into the hopper” 
of slaughter - house operations. 
Today the critical eyes of trained 
buyers of livestock inspect each 
day’s purchases. U. S. Govern- 
ment inspectors, of veterinary 
training, add an ante-mortem ex- 
amination of each animal. Only 
animals of unmistakable good 
health and wholesomeness re- 
ceive the “U. S. Inspected and 
Passed” symbol which marks 
them unquestionably safe for 
food purposes. 

A series of post-mortem in- 
spections follows every carcass 


through the packing house. ff ter 
being thoroughly cleaned, it is 
keenly observed for all ills or de- 
ficiencies to which animal life is 
susceptible and which may be 
detrimental to human health. The 
slightest unfavorable evidence 
brings the mark “‘U. S. Retained.” 
In further steps, viscera, other 
glands, vital organs and the split 
carcass are inspected. The identity 
of each carcass’ parts is carefully 
maintained until the final in- 
spector has checked all previous 
inspections and has rendered the 
ultimate verdict. 

Government inspection is ap- 


plied only to meats figuring in 


interstate commerce—about two- 
thirds of the amount offered to 
the public. Thus those prepared 
by national organizations like 
Armour and Company enjoy not 
only the skilled supervision of 
the packer’s own buying, slaugh- 
tering, grading, curing, canning 
and laboratory specialists, but 
also the watchfulness of the most 
efficient government bureau of 
food inspection in the world. An 
example of the “Okeh” which 
Armour today is able to offer the 
public: “The Armour ‘Fixed 
Flavor’ label and U. S. Inspection 
are twin guarantees of Armour 
Star Ham perfection.” 


“ARMOUR ano COMPANY, U. S. A. 
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Hears Case on | 
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Title Insurance Threé Members of Supreme Court Say New 


Trial of Compensation Case Not Required 





Validity of Texas Law Giving 
Board Power to Fix Rates 
And Policy Forms Is In- 
volved 





The Supreme Court of the United States 
heard arguments on Feb. 24 on the valid- 
ity of the Texas statute of Feb. 27, 1929, 
which empowers the State Board of In- 
surance Commissioners to fix rates for 
title insurance and to prescribe policy 
forms. The case heard is that of New 
York Title and Mortgage Co. v. Tarver et 
al, etc., No. 475. 

Nathan L. Miller, appearing for the ap- 
pellant insurance company, said the com- 
pany had appealed from an order of a 
Federal statutory court of three judges 
denying an interlocutory injunction to re- 
strain the defendants from enforcing sec- 
tion 3 of the statute which empowers the 
Board to fix premium rates and prescribe 
policy forms. 

Mr. Miller pointed out that the ay - 
pellant was doing business in Texas when 
the statute was enacted and as a result of 
its enforcement, he contended, has been 
denied due process and equal protection 
of law. 

Rates Set for State 

One uniform rate has been prescribed 
for the entire State, he said, despite the 
fact that in title insurance the greatest 
element of cost is service in searching 
titles and preparing abstracts rather than 
the assumption of risk of future ioss. This | 
service cost varies in different parts of the | 
State, he declared. 

Title insurance is not affected with a 
public use, according to Mr. Miller, and the 

, case of German Alliance Insurance Co. v. 
Lewis, 233 U. S. 389, which upheld the 
right of a State to fix prices in connection 
with fire insurance is not applicable to 
title insurance. Title insurance is a 
guarantee of an existing state of facts. 
he said, whereas fire insurance insures 
against a future hazard. The grounds of 
liability in title insurance exist at the 
very moment of the contract, he added. | 

He further pointed out that fire insur-| 
ance is a business necessity while title 
insurance is almost unknown in Texas, 
except for a few cities. 

“Both on the’ essential nature of the 
business and with respect to the manner 
in which it is conducted, there is nothing | 
before this court to show that price fix- | 
ing should be prescribed,” Mr. Miller said. | 

Validity Coniested 

He also contended that it is uncon- 

stitutional for a legislature to delegate | 








power to make rates without furnishing | 
standards to guide the administrative | 
body. The statute turns over to the Board | 
of Insurance Commissioners the power to 
legislate on the subject, he asserted. 

Rule adopted by the Board relative to) 
the forms of policies that may be issued | 
were criticized by the appellant’s counsel. 
He objected, for example, to the ruling of 
the Board that title insurance companies 
can not insure the marketability of titles 
in Texas, either in an owner's or a mort- 
gagee’s policy. 

He explained that the company had not | 
sought relief in the Texas district court 
because that court, under the statute, has 
jurisdiction only over rate questions and 
“this is not a rate question.” “We are| 
challenging the validity or the statute it- ' 
ad - being invalid on its face,” he con- | 
cluded. 


} Appellees’ Contentions 

Ireland Graves, representing the appel- 
lees, argued that the company is not en-i 
titled to contest the statute when it has| 
not complied with provisions of the act 
which are admittedly valid. In this con- 
nection he explained that the company’s | 
license expired Feb. 28, 1931, and that it | 
had not furnished a deposit which would 
have qualified it for a renewal of its 
license. Conflicting affidavits have been 
filed with the court, he said, as to whether 
the company agreed to file a deposit with 
a Dallas bank and the Board refused to} 
accept this on the ground that the deposit 
should be made with the State Treasurer. 
At present the company remains unli- 
censed in Texas. 

The plaintiff's attitude is to await de- 
termination by the Supreme Court before 
deciding whether or not to come into 
Texas to do business, Mr. Graves said. 

Mr. Graves contended the decision in 
the German Alliance case was based on 
the fact that fire insurance is insurance | 
and unless title insurance is insurance 
“it is a public fraud and should be pro- 
hibited in toto.” He recalled a recent 
Illinois case in which the appellant was 
held to be an insurance company and 
therefore entitled to operate in that State 
, under the insurance company statutes in- 
stead of under the blue sky law. 


, Risks Considered 

In title insurance there is still an ele- 
ment of risk after the search and other 
service work is completed, he stated. Hid- 
den and undeterminable hazards are as- 
sumed, he said, and therefore title insur- 
ance is like other®forms of insurance 
which cover future contingencies. 

In concluding the argument for the 
State, Albert DeLange declared that the 
findings of the lower court were directly 
contrary to those urged by counsel for the 
title company and stated to be undis- 
puted. 

An identical prior law relating to do- 
mestic companies has been upheld by the 
State courts, Mr. DeLange said. 

Referrfhg to the regulations and rules 
of the Board of Insurance Commissioners, 
its counsel stated that in attacking them 
counsel for the title company had singled 
out instances only in which some inequali- 
ties might exist. “They complain,” he as- 
serted, “not that the rules will prevent 
a properly-equipped company from carry- 
ing On its business, but that it will pre- 
vent the appellant company from doing 
business in the manner in which it de- 
Sires to conduct its business.” 


Rights for Regulation 
If there is a right to regulate, Mr. De- 


Lange urged that uniform rates were nec- | 


essary to afford the protection the law is 
designed to give. The uniform rate, hesaid, 
prevents the discrimination expressly pro- 
hibited by the statute. 

Mr. DeLange also maintained that the 
company desires a schedule of forms by 


which it can write in any exeeptions it| 


desires. Thereby, Mr. DeLange claimed, | 
the protection of the statute would be 
defeated. Ai 


in conclusion, Mr, DeLange maintained 
that it was not practicable to fix a uni- 


'fore the deputy 


| Appeals affirmed the decree. 


| review of 


; Co. 





Three members of the . Supreme 
Court of the United States dissented 
from the.ruling of the majority of the 
court that a district court of the 
United States may determine on evi- 
dence taken before it in a proceeding 
under the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act whether 
the relation of employe and employer 
existed in the case, and therefore 
whether the statute was applicable. 

Mr. Justice Brandeis states in an 
opinion concurred in by Mr, Justice 
Stone and Mr. Justice Roberts that 
Congress did not intend repetition in 
the court on any issue of proceedings 
or evidence before a Deputy Commis- 
sioner in a given case. It is their 
conclusion that nothing in the statute 
warrants the ruling that the right of 
trial de novo has been granted with 
respect to the issue of the existence 
of the employer-employe relation. A 
new trial in a judicial tribunal is also 
not required, according to the dis- 
senting opinion, by provisions of the 
Federal Constitution. / 

(The majority opinion, in the case 
of Crowell, etc., et al. v. Benson, Nos. 
19 and 20, was published in the issue 
of Feb. 25.) The full text of the dis- 
senting opinion follows: 


Mr. Justice BRANDEIS 


Knudsen filed a claim against Benson under 
section 19(a) of the Longshoremen's and Har- 
bor Workers’ Compensation Act, March 4, 1927, 
c. 509, 44 Stat. 1424. Benson’s answer denied, 


ployer and employe existed between him and 
the claimant. The evidence introduced be- 
commissioner, which occu- 
pies 78 pages of the printed record, was di- 
rected largely to that issue and was conflict- 
ing. The deputy commissioner found that 
the claimant was in Benson’s employ at the 
time of the injury, and filed an order for 
compensation under section 21 (a). Benson 
brought this proceeding under section 21 (b) 
to set aside the order. The district judge 
transferred the suit to the admiralty side 
of the court and held a trial de novo, re- 
fusing to consider upon any aspect of the 
case the record before the deputy commis- 
sioner. On the evidence introduced in court, 
he found that the relation of employer and | 
employe did not exist, and entered a decree | 
setting aside ie cgmpensatlon Oraer  ourt 44 | 
. (2d) 4 e 
(2d) 137, 38 F. ( a ad) 68 
This court granted certiorari. 2 > a . 
In my opinion, the decree should be re- 
versed, because Congress did not authorize 
a trial de novo. 
> 


he primary question for consideration is 
an whether congress provided, or validiy 
could provide, that determinations of fact by 
the deputy commissioner should be conclusive 
upon the district court, The question is: 
Upon what record shall the district court’s 
the order of the deputy commis- 
sioner be based? The courts below held that 
the respondent was entitled to a trial de novo; 
that all the evidence introduced before the 
deputy commissioner should go for naught; 
and that respondent should have the _; 
flege of presenting new, and even entirely 
different, evidence in the district eourt. Un- 

No. 1.—Revenue Act of 1926, 44 Stat. 
110: "Bee, 1003. (a) The Circuit Courts of 
Appeals and the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia shall have exclusive jurisdic. 
jew the decisions of the Board. 

“(b) Upon such review, such courts shall 
have power to affirm, or if the decision of 
the Board is not in accordance with law, to 
modify or to reverse the decision of the Board, 
with or without remanding the case for a 
rehearing as justice may require. 

Note No. 2.—This opinion was expressed in 
regulat 
waaae authority conferred by section 39 (a), 
in the form of instructions to deputy com- 
missioners, dated Sept. 28, 1927; and it was, 
repeated in the Commission's reporty at the 
close of the first year of its administration of 
the Act. Report of United States Employes 
Compensation Commission, for fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1928, p. 33. See also id., June 
30, 1929, p. 77; id., June 30, 1930, pp. 63-64; 
id., June 30, 1931, p. 71. 
deputy commissioners, ela 
and May 15, 1928, requ 
proceedings and findings of fact be prepared, 
and the proceedings be conducted, in con- 
sonance with this view of the law. 


Note No. 3.—The question of judicial review 
under the Act has been passed upon by the 
First, Second, Third, Fourth and Ninth Cir- 
cuit Courts of Appeals, as well as the Fifth; 
by a district court in the Sixth Circuit; and 
by the Court of Appeals if the District of Co- 
lumbia, under the Act of May 17, 1928, c. 612, 
45 Stat. 600. Pocahontas Fuel Co. v. Monahan, 
41 F. (2d) 48, 49 (C. C. A. 1st), aff’g 34 F. (2d) 
549, 551 (1929), A. M. C. 1598 (D. Me.); Joyce 
v. United States Deputy Commissioner, 33 F. 
(2d) 218, 219 (D. Me.); Jarka Corporation v. 
Monahan, 48 F. (2d) 283, 284 (D. Mass.); Booth 
v. Monahan (D. Me.), decided Oct. 16, 1930 
(unreported); Wilson & Co., Inc. v. Locke, 
50 F. (2d) 81, 82 (C. C. A. 2d); Travelers In- 


tion to rev 


ported); W. J. McCahan Sugar Refining 


C. 1269 (E. D. Pa.); Independent Pier Co. v. 
Norton (C. C. A. 3d), decided’ Dec. 26, 
(unreported); Baltimore & Carolina S. S. Co. 
v. Norton, 40 F. (2d) 271, 272 (E. D. Pa.); 
Merchants’ & Miners’ Transp. Co. v. Norton, 
32 F. (2d) 513, 515 (E. D. Pa.); Jarka Corpora- 
tion v. Norton (E. D. Pa.), decided Jan. 23, 
1930 (unreported); Frank Marra Co. v. Norton 
(E. D. Pa.), decided Aug. 7, 1931 (unreported); 
Wheeling Corrugating Co. v. 


(D. Md.); Keyway Stevedoring Co. v. Clark, 


1930 (unreported) ; 


Vv. 


16, 1929 (unreported); Northwestern Stevedor- 
ing Co. v. Marshall, 41 F, (2d) 28, 29 (C. C. A. 
9th); Gunther v. United States Employes’ 


(C. C. A. 9th); Grays Harbor Stevedore Co. v. 
Marshall, 36 F. (2d) 814, 815 (W. D. Wash.); 


| Todd Dry Docks, Inc. v. Marshall, 49 F. (2d) 
| 621, 623 (W. D. Wash.); Gravs Hf rbor Stevedore 
Co, v. Marshall (W. D. Wash.), decided Oct. 
16, 1929 (unreported); Rothschild & Co. v. Mar- 
shall (W. D. Wash.), decided June 30, 1930 
(unreported), reversed on other grounds, 44 F. 
(2d) 546 (C, C. A. 9th); Lea Mathew Shipping 
Corporation v. Marshall (W. D. Wash.), decided 
Sept. 5, 1930 (unreported): Griffiths & Srrovue 
Stevedoring Co. v. Marshall (W. D. Wash.), 


é& Co. v. Marshall (W. D. Wash.), decided 
Feb. 11, 1931 (unreported); Nelson v. Marshall! 
(W. D. Wash.), decided April 20, 1931 (unre- 
ported); Grant v. Marshall (W. D. Wash.), de- 
cided April 20, 1931 (unreported); Zurich Gen- 
; eral Accident & Liability Co. v. Marshall (W, 
| D. Wash.), decided April 24, 1931_(unreported if 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corporation v. 
Solberg (W. D. Wash.). decided July 29, 1931 
(unreported); compare Lake Washington Ship- 
} Yards v, Brueggeman (W. D. Wash.), decided 
May 4, 1931 (unreported); New Amsterdam 
Casualty Co. vy. Hoage. 46 F. (2d) 837 (Ct. of 


50 F (2d) 983, 984 (Ct. of App. D. C.). 
also the following decisions by district courts 
in the Fifth Circuit; Showers v. ‘Crowell, 46 
F. (2d) 361 (W. D. La.): Howard v. Monehan, 


Tex.). Compare T. J. Moss Tie Co. v. Tanner, 
44 F. (2d) 928 (C. C. A. 5th); Houston Ship 
Channel Stevedoring Co. v. Sheppeard (1931), 
A. M. C, 1605 (8. D. Tex.). 





form rate without also providing uniform 
forms. 


Court Test of Texas Tax 
On Adjusters Is Sought 


AusTIN, Tkéx., Feb. 25. 
An injunction suit to test the validity 
of a 1931 Texas law as to its scope of 
application in levying a $50 occupation tax 
on insurance adjusters has been filed in 
the Wichita Falls District Court by R. R. 
Moore, manager of the Southwestern Ad- 
justment Co. v. the State Comptroller, 
George H. Sheppard; Arthur C. Howard, 
Wichita County tax collector, and L. V. 
Abernathy, Wichita County attorney. 
The adings assert that Mr. Moore 
is not an insurance adjuster as defined 
and they attack the law as discriminatory. 


Nete No. 4.—-The court has been referred to 
no case arising under the State workmen's 
compensation laws recognizing a right to 
trial de novo in court. Numerous decisions 
| declare administrative findings of fact to be 
conclusive. The following decisions all dealt 
with controversies concerning the existence 
of a relation of employment. Hillen vy. In- 
duetrial Accident Commission, 199 Cal. 
580; York Junction Transfer & Storage Co 
Industrial Accident Commissioners, 202 Cal. 
517, 521; Index Mines Corporation v. 
trial Commission, 82 Colo. 272, 275; Ocean Ac» 
cident & Guarantee Corp. v. 
App. 784; Tavlor v. 
Idaho 707. 721: 
| mission, 290 Ill 
Vv. 
A. E. Norris Coal Co, v. Jackson. 80 Ind, App, 
423, 425; Murphy v. Shipley, 
| 859; Churghill’s Case, 265 Mass, 117, 119: Hill's 
Case. 268 Mass. 491, 492: Matter of Dale vy, 
| Saunders Brothers, 218 N. Y. 59, 63; Federal 
Mining & Smelting Co. v. Thomas, 99 Okla 
24. 26: Oklahoma Pipe Line Co. v. 


™/ 


| 
| 
Cinofsky 
521, 525; 


v. Industrial 


Franklin Coal Co, 


| 


Pa. 470, 472. 


ions promulgated by the Commission, | 





among other things, that the relation of em- | 


| before the Deputy Commissioner; 


! 
| 


| 
| 





! 
| 


The instructions to| deputy commissioner has been granted in re- 
borated Dec. 10, 1927,| spect to the issue of the existence of the em- 
ired that the record of | ployer-employe relation. 


| 
| 
‘ 


surance Co. v. Locke (S. D. N. Y.), decided | substance. 
June 30, 1931 (unreported); Calabrese v. Locke | would leave 
(S. D. N. Y.), decided July 23, 1931 (unre-| less to hear or determine any issue of asserted 


1931 | 


| Com 


| substitutes an administrative tribunal for the 


less that holding was correct the 
below obviously can not be affirme 

First. The initial question is one of con- 
struction of the Longshoremen's Act. The 
Act does not in terms declare whether there 
may be a trial de novo either as to the issue 
whether the relation of employer and em- 
ploye existed at the time of the injury, or 
as to any other issue, tried or triable, before 
the Deputy Commissioner. It provides, by 
section 19 (a), “that the Deputy Commis- 
sioner shall have full power and authority 
to hear and determine all questions in re- 
spect of" a claim; by section 21 (a) that the 
compensation order made by the Deputy 
Commissioner “shall become effective’’ when | 
filed in his office, and “unless proceedings 
for the suspension or setting aside of such 
order are instituted as provided in subdi- 
vision (b) of this section, shall become final 
* * *”: and by section 21 (b) that “If not| 
in accordance with law, a compensation or- 
der may be suspended or set aside, in whole 
or in part, through injunction proceedings 
* * * instituted in the Federal district 
court. © * 

The phrase in section 21 (b) providing that 
the order may be set aside “if not in ac- 
cordance with law” was adopted from the 
statutory provision, enacted by the same 
Congress, for review by the circuit courts of 
appeals of decisions of the Board of Tax 
Appeals, (Note No. 1.) 

a. 

This court has settled that the phrase as/| 
used in the tax statute means a review upon | 
the record made before the Board. Phillips, 
v. Commissioner, 283 U. S. 589, 600. The Com- 
pensation Commission has consist@ntly con- 
strued the Longshoremen’s Act as providing 
for finality of the Deputy Commissioners’ 
findings on all questions of fact (Note No. 
2); and care has been taken to provide for| 
formal hearings appropriate to that intention. 
are Brown v. United States, 113 _U. S. 
568, 571; Mason v. Routzahn, 275 U. S. 175, 178. | 

The lower Federal courts, except in the case 
at bar, have untformly construed the Act 
as ee. a trial de novo of any issue de- 
termined by the Deputy Commissioner; have 
held that, in respect to those issues, the 
review afforded must be upon the record made 
and that 
the Deputy Commissioner's findings of fact 
must be accepted as conclusive if supported | 
by evidence, unless there was some irregu- 
larity in the proceeding before him. (Note 
No. 3.) Nearly all the State courts have con- 
strued the State workmen's compensation 
laws, as limiting the judicial review to mat- 
ters of law. (Note No. 4.) 

Provisions in other Federal statutes, simi- 
lar to those here in question, creating va-| 
rious administrative tribunals, have likewise 
been treated as not conferring the right to a 
judicial trial de novo (Note No. 5). 

The safeguards with which Congress has | 
surrounded the proceedings before the dep- | 
uty commissioner would oe without meaning | 
if those proceedings were to serve merely as 
an inquiry preliminary to a contest in the 
courts (Note No. 6). Specific provisions of | 
the Longshoremen's Act make clear that it was | 
the aim of Congress to expedite the relief | 
afforded. With a view to obviating the de- 
lays incident to judicial proceedings the Act 


pene 


court; and, besides providing for notice and 
opportunity to be heard, endows the proceed- 
ings before the deputy commissioner with | 
the customary incidents of a judicial hearing. 

It prescribes that the parties in interest 
may be represented by counsel, sec. 19 (d); 


production of documents may be compelled, 
sec. 27 (a); that the hearings shall be pub- 
lic, and that they shall be stenographically 
reported, sec, 23 (b); that there shall be made | 
“a record of the hearings and other proceed- | 
ings before the deputy commissioners,” sec. | 
23 (b); “that the deputy commissioner shall 
have full power and authority to hear and 
determine all questions in respect of” a claim, 
sec. 19 (a); and that his order shall be- 
come final after 30 days, unless a proceeding 
is filed under sec. 21 (b) charging that it is 
“not in accordance with law.” 
+ 

Procedure of this character, instead of se 
pediting relief, would entail useless expense 
and delay if the proceedings before the dep- 
uty commissioner were to be repeated in 
court, and the case tried from the beginning, 
at the option of either party. The conclu- ; 
sion that Congress did not so intend is con- 
firmed by reference to the legislative history 
of tlie Act (Note No. 7). Compare Caminetti 
v. United States, 242 U. S. 470, 490. 

Second. Nothing in the statute warrants 
the construction that the right to a trial de 
novo which Congress has concededly denied 
as to most issues of fact determined by the 


The language which 
is held sufficient to foreclose the right to such 
a trial on some issues forecloses it as to all. 

Whether the peculiar relation which thej 
fact of employment is asserted to bear to the 
scheme of the statute and to the constitu- 
tional authority under which it was passed, 
might conceivably have induced Congress to 
provide a special method of review upon that 
question, it is not necessary to inquire. For 
Congress expressly declared its intention to 
put, for purposes of review, all the issues of 
fact on the same basis, by conferring upon 
the deputy commissioner “full power to hear 
and determine all questions in respect of such 
claim,” subject only to the power of the court | 
to set aside his order “if not in accordance 
with law.” 

The suggestion that “such claim” may be| 
construed to mean only a claim within the 
purview of the Acts seems to me without 
Logically applied, the suggestion 
the deputy commissioner power- 


| Massachusetts tax is a legacy rather than 


| uty commissioner by injunction proceedings is 
; that the attendance of witnesses and the, 


| retary of Agriculture under the Packers and 


inion Dissents From Ruling 


On Harbor Workers’ Statute 


Right to Deduct 
Bay State Death 


Tax Considered 





Supreme Court Hears Argu- 
ments on Claim for Re- 
fund in Payments of Fed- 
eral Estate Levy 


Whether the Massachusetts death tax 
was a proper deduction in computing the 


Federal estate tax under the 1916 Act was 
argued before the Supreme Court of the 
United States on Feb. 23. The case is 
entitled Leach v. Nichols, No. 468. 

The Massachusetts tax was an estate tax 
rather than an inheritance tax, O. Walker 
Taylor argued on behalf of the taxpayer. 
At any rate, the Massachusetts statute 
makes the tax a charge’against the es- 
tate, and hence under the Federal law in- 
volved, it was a deduction, he declared. 

The MassachusettS court has not held 
that the State levy is a legacy tax, but 
the cases are conflicting, Mr. Taylor said. | 
Decisions which might be construed either | 
way involved other issues, he declared. 

The fact that the original refund claim 
did not specifically mention the deduction | 
for the Massachusetts tax is immaterial, 
the taxpayer's counsel urged. At the time) 
that claim was filed, the regulations were | 
not mandatory in that respect, he said. 
The owiginal claim covered all amounts | 
legally refundable, and in connection with | 
an amended claim which was filed after | 
the suit was brought and after the statute | 
had expired was sufficient, he urged. 

The original ciaim for refund was the | 
only one filed in time and it did not men- 
tion the deduction for State death taxes, 
Attorney General Charles B. Rugg argued 
on behalf of the Collector. U.S. v. Felt 
& Tarrant Co., 283 U. S. 269 negatives the 
taxpayer’s contention that this claim was 
not required to be specific, he said. The} 
second claim is the same as an amend- 
ment to a declaration, and such an amend- 
ment can not set up a new cause of ac- 
tion, he asserted. 

The Massachusetts cases are conclusive 
on the subject, in that they hold the 





an estate tax, Mr. Rugg stated. 





was in fact neither disability nor death. It 
is not reasonable to suppose that Congress in- 
tended to set up a fact-finding tribunal of | 
first instance, shorn of power to find a por- 
tion of the facts required for any decision 
of the case; or that in enacting legislation de- 
signed to withdraw from litigation the great 
bulk of maritime accidents, it contemplated 
a procedure whereby the same facts must 
be twice litigated before a longshoreman could 
be assured the benefits of compensation. 
The circumstance that Congress provided, 
in sec. 21 (b), for review of orders of the dep- 











urged as indicative of an intention that in 
such proceedings the complainant should have 
full opportunity to plead and prove any facts 
showing that the case lay outside the pur- 
view of the statute. But by this reasoning, 
again, many other questions besides those | 
referred to by the court would be open to 
retrial upon new and different evidence. 
The simple answer is that on bills in equity 
to set aside orders of a Federal administrative 
board there is no trial de novo of issues of 
fact determined by that tribunal, As stated 
in Tagg Bros. & Moorhead@*v. United States, 
280 U. S. 420, 443, concerning orders of the Sec- 


Stockyards Act: j 
“A proceeding under sec. 316 of} the Packers 
and Stockyards Act is a judicial) review, ‘not 
a trial de novo. The validity ofjan order of 
the Interstate Commerce Co ion, must 
be determined upon the regerk of the pro- 
ceedings before him—save as 't may be an 
exception of: issues presenting gh s of con- 
stitutional right, a matter whi eed not be 
considered or decided now.” ( No. 8.) 


To be continued ‘in the issue of 

Feb. 27. ot 
June 18, 1910, c. 309, sec. 13, 36 Stat. 539, 555; 
Act of March 1, 1913, c. 92,37 Stat. 701, 703. 

Note No. 5.—(a) Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission: Act of June 18, 1906, @. 309, sec. 1, 
36 Stat. 539; see Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion v. Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co., 22] U.| 
S. 88, 92; United States v. Louisville & Nash- 
ville R. R. Co., 235 U. S. 314, 320, 321; Louis- 
ville & Nashville R. R. Co. v. Ynited States, 
245 U. S. 463, 466, and other casés collected in 
I. L. Sharfman, “The Interstate Commerce | 
Commission II,” pp. 384-393, 417 et seq.; Act of 
See Tagg Bros. & Moorhead v: United States, 
280 U. S. U. 8. 420, 444n. 

(b) Federal Trade Commission: Act of Sept. 
26, 1914, c. 311, sec. 5, 38 Stat. 717, 719-20; see | 
Federal Trade Commission v. Curtis Publish- 
ing Co., 260 U. S. 568, 579, 580; Federal Trade 
Commission vy. Pacific States Paper Trade| 
Ass'n, 273 U. S. 52, 63; Arkansas Wholesale | 
Grovers’ Ass'n v. Federal Trade Coromiss‘on, 
18 F. (2d) 866, 870, 871; Gregory Hankin, ‘“‘Con- 
clusiveness of the Federal ‘rade Commission's 
Findings as to Facts,” 23 Mich. L. Rev. 233, 
262-67; Act of Oct. 15, 1914, c. 323, sec. 11, 38 
| Stat. 730, 735 (applicable also in appropriate 
| cases to Interstate Commerce Commission and 











nonliability under the Act. For nonexistence 


Molasses Co .v, Norton, 43 F. (2d) 505, 506 (C.| of the employer-employe relation is only one| Federal Reserve Board); see Federal Trade | 
C. A. 3d), aff'g 34 F. (2d) 499 (1929), A. M.|of many grounds of nonliability. 


> = + 

Thus, there is no liability if the injury was 
occasioned solely by the intoxication of the 
employe; or, it the injury was cue to the 
wilful intention of the employe to injure or 
kill himself or anothers or if it did not arise 
“out of or in the course of employment;” 
or if the employer was not engaged in mari- 
time employment in whole or in part; or if 


McManigal, 41) the injured person was the employe of a sub- 
F. (2d) 593, 594, 595 (C. C. A. 4th); Obrecht-| contractor who has secured paymtnt of com- 
Lynch Corporation v. Clark, 30 F. (2d) 144, 146) pensation: 


or if the proceeding is brought 


| against the wrong person as employer; or if 


| 


Zurich General Accident & Liability Ins. Co, | ————— 
| v. Marshall, 42 F. (2d) 1010, 1011 (W. D. Wash.); 


| 
| 





| be exempt from this tax, Attorney Gen-|“"’ 
| eral Cary D. Landis ruled recently in aN | o6 


| 


| 


|the Examiner of Interferences of the Pat- | 
31 F. (24) 480, 481, 33 F. (2d) 220, 221 (S. D.|ent Office, against the patent, No. 1673727, 


| 


577, | their applications prior to the applic 


Indus- | 


Lindsey, | 
113 Okla. 296, 298; Belmonte v, Connor, 263 


43 F. (2d) 983 (D. Md.); Kranski v. Atlantic| the disability or death is that of a master of 
Coast Shipping Co, (D. Md.), decided Jan. 7,| the crew of any vessel; or if it is that of a 
Chesapeake Ship Ceiling | person engaged by the master to load or un- 
Clark (D. Md.), decided May 22, 1930) load or repair any small vessel under 18 tons 
(unreported); Goble v. Clark (D. Md.), decided! net; or if it is that of an officer or employe 
May, 1931 (unreported); Michigan Transit Cor- | 
poration v. Brown (W. D. Mich.), decided Nov.|or if it is that of an officer or employe of 


of the United States or any agency thereof; 


any State, or foreign government, or any po- 
litical subdivision thereof; or if recovery for 
the disability or death through workmen’s 


Compensation Commission, 41 F. (2d) 151, 153| compensation proceedings may be validly pro- | 


vided by State law. 
And obviously there is no liability. if there 


Tax Affecting Lata 
Is Clarified by Florida 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA., Feb. 25. 

Mortgages held on Florida property by 
foreign insurance companies are not as- 
sessable in the State as intangible per- 


decided Oct. 13, 1930 (unreported); W. R, Grace| sonal property, but cash obtained as a/| 


loan on a life insurance policy would not 


opinion to J. Thomas Gurney of Orlando. 


Invention Priority Awarded 
In Cigarette Lighter Case 


Priority for an invention relating to an 


App. D. C.); Hoage v. Murch Bros. Const. Co.,|automatic cigar or cigarette lighter has 
See|been awarded to Carl Julius Lagerholm 


and John Holtzman, under a decision of 


issued to Louis V. Aronson, 

The decision of Examiner H. H. Jacobs 
was handed down in an interference be- 
|tween applications of the prevailing par- 
ties and the Aronson patent. Pyriority as 
to two counts of the interference was 
awarded to the Lagerholm application and 
priority as to a third count to the Holtz- 
man application. 

Both the prevailing parties having filed 
ation 
| upon which the Aronson patent was is- 
sued, the examiner found that they did 
not abandon or conceal their inventions 


Wilson, 36 Ga.|and filed their applications within a rea-| 
Blackwell Lumber Co., 37| sonable time. 


Com- |, 


The patentee was held to 
be restricted to his filing date as his date 


} 


Industrial Commission, 296 Ill. 329, 334; |0f concepion and reduction to practice. 





200 Iowa 857, | 


The decisions of the Board 
of Tax Appeals issued Feb. 
25 will be found on page 7. 


- | 135, 158; Killgore v. Zinkhan, 274 Fed. 140, 142. 


| Commission v. Curtis Publishing Co., supra; | 
| International Shoe Co. v. Federal Trade Com- | 
| mission, 280 U. S. 291, 297. 
(c) Federal Power Commission; Act of June 
| 10, 1920, c. 285, sec. 20, 41 Stat. 1063, 1074. | 
(d) United States Shipping Board: Act of 
Sept. 7, 1916, c. 451, secs. 29, 31, 39 Stat. 728, 
137, 738; see Isthmian Steamship Co. v. United 
States (S. D. N, Y.), decided Dec. 7, 1931 (not 
yet reported); compare Cunrad S. S. Co. v.| 
aes States Nav. Co., decided February —, 
(e) Secretary of Agriculture: Act of Aug. 15, 
1921, c. 64, secs. 315, 316, 42 Stat. 159, 168; | 
see Tagg Bros. & Moorhead vy. United States, | 
280 U. S. 420, 443, 444; Stafford v. Wallace, 258 | 
U. S. 495, 512; Act of Aug. 15, 1921, c. 64, sec. 
| 42 Stat. 159, 162; Act of June 10, 1930, c. 436,! 
secs. 10, 11, 46 Stat. 531, 535. | 
(f) Board of Tax Appeals: Act of Feb. 26, 
1926, c. 27, sec. 1003 (a), 44 Stat. 9, 110; see 
Phillips v. Commissioner, 283 U. S. 589% 600. 
(g) Grain Futures Commission: Act of Sept. 
21, 1922, c. 369, sec. 6 (b), 42 Stat. 998, 1002. 
(h) District of Columbia Rent Commission: 
Act of Oct. 22, 1919, c. 80, Title II, sec. 108, 41 
Stat. 297, 301; see Block v. Hirsh, 256 U. S. 


| 


In instances in which Congress intended to 
ermit the introduction of additional evidence 
n the district court it has so provided in ex- | 
press terms. See, e. g., Act of, Feb. 18, 1922, c. 
57, sec. 2, 42 Stat. 388, 389. Compare the pro- 
vision for review of reparation orders of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Act of June | 
| 18, 1910, c. 309, 313, 36 Stat. 539, 554. and of 
orde:s for the payment of money by the Ship- 
ping Board. Act of Sept. 7, 1916, c. 451, sec. 30, 
| 39 Stat. 728, 737. 


Note No. 6.—Compare Freund, ‘“Administra- 
; tive Powers Over Persons and Property,” p. 


| 





Note No. 7.—Two bills providing workmen's 
mpensation for longshoremen and harbor 
| workers were before the Congress at the same 


time. H. R. 9498, which was first reported 
favorably to the House. declared in terme, 
sections 22, 24, that “the decision of the 


deputy commissioner shall be final as to all 
questions of fact and except as provided in 
section 24 as to all questions of law.” This 
bill was abandoned by the House in favof of | 
S. 3170, in order that some legislation on the 
subject, under what was regarded as an emer- 
gency. might be passed at that session. H. D., 
69th Cong., Ist Sess., ser. 16, pt. 2, pp. 139-141. 
Although the differences between the two 
bills were minutely examined in the hearings | 
before the House Committee on the Judiciary. 
|no reference was made to any change in the 
provisions for review of compensation orders; 
but on the contrary it was affirmatively stated | 
that the Senate bill likewise enacted admin- 
j istrative finality upon questions of fact. Id.. | 
t. 2, p, 200. The same statement was made 
n the Senate hearings. Id., pt. 1, pp. 53, 66. | 
| The bill was reported to the House as having 
| been amended to “conform substantially” to 
| the bill theretofore reported. H. Rep., No. 
1767, 69th Cong., Ist Sess. Both in this report | 
and in the brief debates in both Houces, the 
bill was described ai designed to prevent the | 
delay and injustice incident to litigation. and 
| as affording to maritime workers the same 
remedies as those provided in State work- 
;men’s compensation laws, See 67 Cong. Rec. 
10614; 68 Cong. Rec. 5410-5414, 5908. The State 
workmen's compensation statutes have, al- 
|most universally, been construed to provide 
|for final administrative determination of 
| questions of fact, including the fact of the 
existence of an employment. See note 4, 
supra. 

Note No, 8.—Congress has incorporated hv 
reference the provisions for review of orders 
|}of the Interstate Commerce Conrmission in 
jauthorizing judicial review of certain orders 
of the Federal Power Commission and the 
Shipping Beard, as it did in the Packers and 
Stockyards Act. See note 5, supra. 


| 
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deral and State Courts 





BANKRUPTCY—Election of remedy—Effect of filing claim as general creditor on 
claimant’s right to institute reclamation proceedings— 


A claim in bankruptcy for the price of 
rupt, filed “without prejudice to the right 


goods sold by the claimant to the bank- 
of claimant in reclamation proceedings,” 


did not preclude the claimant from instituting reclamation proceedings against the 
trustee, under the general rule that a creditor, by proving a general claim in 


bankruptcy proceedings waives any secur 
applicable where the creditor manifests 


ity he may have, since such rule is not 
an intention not to rely solely on the 


dividends it might receive; the claimant was estopped, however, to pursue his 
claim against the trustee, through reclamation proceedings or other appropriate 


action, after the distribution of the assets 


and the closing of the estate. 


Gerber & Co.. Inc.. v. Wilson, Trustee; Conn. Sup. Ct. of Errors, Feb.. 17, 1932. 





FEDERAL EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
injuries—Proof—Conclusiveness of physica 


ACT—Actions—Evidence—Simulation of 
1 facts in evidence— 


In a locomotive fireman’s action against a railroad company under the Federal 
Employers’ Liability Act for injuries claimed to have been sustained by the blowing 
out of a spindle from a water-guage cock due to the force of the steam and the 
water~“pressure in the boiler behind it, in which it was alleged that the spindle was 


defective in violation of the Federal Boiler 


Inspection Act, and in which the fireman 


introduced expert testimony to sustain such allegation, the physical facts in evi- 
dence, including the results of experiments, sustained the company’s contention 


that the fireman, while the engineer was 
to a point where it was blown out and ha 
the injuries. 


Larsen v. Northern Pacific Railway Co.; 


not looking, had unscrewed the spindle 
d then dropped to the ground simulating 


; Minn, Sup. Ct., No. 28665, Feb. 11, 1932. 





STREET RAILWAYS—Repavement of streets—Violation of ordinance—Specific 


performance—Effective remedy given city 

Where a city ordinance required a stree 
of streets used by the company in repair 
so to do by the city council, and provided 
repave a street after 10 days’ notice from 


by ordinance— 

t railway company to keep the, pavement 
and to repave the streets when directed 
that the city, on the company’s failure to 
the city to so do, might repave the street 


itself and collect the cost thereof, with 20 per cent added therto, from the company, 
the city was not entitled to specific performance of the company’s agreement to 


repave a street on notice from the city, 
ordinance. 


in view of the remedy given it by the 


City of Coatesville v. Christiana and Coatesville Street Railway Co. et al.; Pa. 


Sup. Ct., No. 47. 





In the CONGRESS cr the 


UNITED 





The § 


Ts Senate convened at noon, Feb. 25, 
after a recess from Feb. 24. Sen- | 
ator Walsh (Dem.), of Massachusetts, 
asked that the chairmen of the Com- 
mittees on Judiciary and on Interstate 
Commerce confer concerning legislation 
before the two committees for modifica- 
tion of the anti-trust laws. 

The report of the conferees on the 
Glass-Steagall bill (H. R. 9203) for im- 
provement of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem was submitted without comment 
by Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia. 

At the request of Senator Johnson 
(Rep.), of California, the Senate con- 
sidered and passed the resolution (S. 
Res. 162), sponsored by Senator Short- 
ridge (Rep.), of California, rescinding 
the order to the Tariff Commission. to 
—— the cost of production of 
casein. 


Proceedings of February 25, 1932 


STATES 





enate 


Senator Hebert (Rep.), of Rhode Is- 
land, addressed the Senate on the anti- 
injunction bill (S. 935). (Discussion on 
page 1.) Senator Walsh (Dem.), of 
Montana, also discussed the bill. 

The Senate received a message from 
the President transmitting certain nom- 
inations. 


Senator Steiwer Yeomee., of Oregon, 
discussed the proposal of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to levy a sales tax on 
gasoline. He announced his opposition 
and was joined in that view by Senator 


Trammell (Dem.), of Florida. (Discus- 
sion on page 1.) 
Upon motion of Senator McNary 


(Rep.), of Oregon, the Senate recessed 
at 4 p. m. to noon, Feb. 26, with the 
pending question being amendments to 
the Norris anti injuction bill. 


House of Representatives 


HE House met at noon, Feb. 25. The 

four-department appropriations bill 
(H. R. 9349) was passed by viva voce 
vote. (Discussion on page 1.) 

Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of 
New York City, asked Speaker Garner 
if the petition to discharge the House | 
Committee on Judiciary from considera- 
tion of the Linthicum resolution (H. J. 
Res. 208) to amend the Constitution to 
provide State rule over liquor traffic, | 
had been filed. The Speaker said that | 
it had. . 

Representative Bachmann (Rep.), of 
Wheeling, W. Va., a member of the Ju- 
diciary Committee, said the Committee 
had at first agreed to certain amend- 
ments to the measure and then had 
rejected a motion to report the resolu- 
tion to the House adversely, and asked 
whether, if the required number should 
sign the petition to discharge the Com- 
mittee, if the original resolution would 
be the one to come before the House or 
if it would be the resolution as amended 
by the Committee. 





v 
The Speaker replied that since the 
Committee had made no report regard- | 
ing the resolution, whatever action it | 
took in executive session had no bearing 
on the matter, and that the resolution 


as originally introduced would be the 
one brought before the House should 
the petition be approved. 

On motion of Chairman Jones (Dem.), 
of Amarillo, Tex., of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, the House agreed 
to the conference report on the resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 292) creating the agri- 
cultural credit corporation. 

The House then went into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for consideration of the 
bill (H.R. 9699) making appropriations 
for thé Departments of Treastry and 
Post Office for the fiscal year 1933. 

Chairman Byrns (Dem.), of Nashville, 
Tenn., of the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations, in reply to a statement 
issued by the Secretary of War on Feb. 
24 that Mr. Byrns and Representative 
Cochran (Dem.), of St. Louis, Mo., had 
implied that agencies of the Depart- 
ments of War and Navy had been “lob- 
bying” against the proposal for estab- 
lishment of a department of national 
defense, said that politics have not been 
involved in the matter by him. (Dis- 
cussion on page 1.) 

The House, occupying most of the day 
discussing the Treasury-Post Office bill 
without any action, adjourned at 5:20 
p. m. until noon, Feb. 26. 
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Agriculture 
Bills Introduced: 
H. J. Res. 316. Simmons. Making apprn. 
to enable Secy. of Agric. to cooperate with | 
States in control of grasshopper infestations; 


Changes 


Appropriations. 
Appropriations | 
Changes in status: | 
H. R. 9349. State, Justice, Commerce and 
Labor Depts. Passed H. Feb. 25. 
H. R. 9699. Treas. and P. O. Reptd. to H.| 
Feb. 24. 


Banking 
Bills Introduced: 
S. 3799. Fletcher (by request). 


For liqui- 


dating affairs of certain natl. banks now in | 


those hereafter 


hands of receivers and/or 
Banking and 


placed in hands of receivers; 
Currency. 


Bridges 
Changes in status: 
H. R. 5064. Rainy River, Baudette, Minn., 
bridge. Passed H. Feb. 1. Reptd, to S. Feb. 24. 


District of Columbia 


| Bills Introduced: 


S. 3792. Tydings. To amend Act to pro- 
hibit killing of wild birds and wild animals 


jin District, and to establish a game and bird 


sanctuary of Potomac River; District of Co- 


lumbia. 
Education 
Bills Introduced: 

S. 3800. Copeland. For c 
States and Territories in phy 
and vocational education of p 
capped children; Education an 

H. Res. 160. Hall of Miss. ‘or investiga- 
tion into affairs of Howard Unfversity; Rules. 


Executive Departments 
Bills Introduced: 

H. Res. 162. Miller. Requesting Informa- 
tion from Pres, on reorganization 
branch of Govt,; Expenditures’ in the Execu- 
tive Departments. 

H. R. 9695. Williamson. To authorize Pres. 
to reorganize exec. depts. and administrative 
branches of Govt.; Expenditures in the Exec- 
utive Departments. 


Foreign Relations 
Bills Introduced: 

S, 3786. Fess. To extend to foreign govts. 
invitations to participate in international 
Congress of Architects; Foreign Relations. 

H. J. Res. 317. Morton D. Hull. Authoriz- 
ing Pres, to prohibit by proclamation making 
of loans or extension of credit to States vio- 


eration with 
al restoration 
sically handi- 
Labor. 


lating general pact for renunciation of war; 


Foreign Affairs. 
Forestryg 
Changes in status: 





To Salvador Is Explained 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


unilateral. Salvador, Secretary Stimson 
stated, merely said that under certain 
circumstances she would behave a ‘little 
differently and the four others, with the 
United States, said they would behave in 
a different way, Secretary Stimson con- 
tinued, 

Salvador’s reservation governs only the 
nation which makes it until it is accepted 
by the others, Secretary Stimson stated. 


Daily Record of 
BILLS IN CONGRESS 





{ Forest, Idaho. 


of exec, | 


w Measures Introduced 





in Status 


passed S. Jan. 13. Passed H. 
Feb. 15. Approved Feb. 25. 
Bills Introduced: 

S. 3784. Borah. To add certain lands to 
Idaho Natl. Forest, Idaho; Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

Government Employes 
Changes in status: 

S. 2493. To amend Agricultural Marketing 
Act relating to salaries of members and em- 
ployes. Reptd. to S. Feb, 24. 

P Highways 
Changes in status: 

H, R. 9642. Supplemental apprn. for emer- 
ency highway construction. Reptd. to H. 

eb. 25. 

Bills Introduced: 

S. J. Res. 11. Jones and Dill. For survey 
for standard highway in Mt. Baker Natl. For- 
est Reserve, Wash.; Agriculture and Forestry. 

S. 3793. Sheppard. To aid in determining 
practicability of crop insurance; 
and Forestry. 

H. J. Res. 315. Hadley. For survey for 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 2.) 
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| 


| 
| 





Journal of Proceedings 
In the Supreme Court 


Feb. 25, 1932 


The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 


Present: 


| Van Devanter, Mr. Justice McReynolds, | 


|Mr. Justice Brandeis, Mr. Justice Suther- 


land, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. Justice Stone, | 


and Mr, Justice Roberts. 

Grady Lewis of Muskogee, Okla.; and 
Henry Lawlor of Boston, Mass., were ad- 
|mitted to practice. 


No. 514. D. B, Heiner, 
Revenue. etc., v. 


Collector of 
John H. Donnan, 
L@ave granted to file brief of James 
sail as amicus curiae, on motion of 
Sfanley Hinrichs in that behalf. 

No. 477, Boston 


et 
Mar- 


| 


& Maine Railroad, peti- 
tioner, v. Fred Armburg. Leave granted to 
file brief of John M. Gibbons, Eugene J. 


| Phillips, and Henry Lawlor, as amicus curiae, 
| Sp, Meotion of Mr. Henry Lawlor in that be- 
alf. 
No. 477. Boston & Maine Railroad, petitioner, 
v. Fred Armburg. Arugments continued by 
Mr. Philip N. Jones for the petitioner, and 
concluded by Mr, Clarence Rowley for 
the respondent. 
| No. 487. Canada Malting Company, Ltd., 
petitioner, v. Paterson Steamships, Ltd.; 
No, 488. British Empire Grain Company, 
|Letd. petitioner, v. Paterson Steamships, 
| Ltd.; and 
No. 489. Henry K. Starnes, 
as H. K. Starnes & Company, 


petitioner, 
Paterson Steamships, Ltd. 


¥, 


| Ray M. Stanley for the respondent. 


No. 504. Eastern Air Transport, Inc., appel-/ 


lant, v. South Carolina Tax Commission and 
W. G. Query, et al., etc. Argument com- 
menced by Mr. William Henry White Jr., zor 
the appellant. The court declined to hear 
further argument, 
| file reply brief within one week. 

No. 513. The United States of America, ap- 
| pellants v. O. B. Limehouse. Argument com- 
menced by Mr. Claude R. Branch for the ap- 
pellant and continued by Mr. William C. Wolfe 
| for the appellee. 


jthe day call will be Nos. 513, 506 
514 and 546. 


Agriculture | 


Internal | 
al. | 


Mr. | 


doing business | 


Argued by Mr. D.} 
Roger Englar for the petitioners, and by Mr.| 


Leave granted appellant to 


Adiourned until Feb. 26 at 12 o'clock when 
(and 507). | 
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Review Granted 
In Case of Auto 
Greasing System 








Supreme Court to Consider 
Decision Holding Sale of 
Guns and Couplers to In- 
fringe Patented System 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
has granted a review of the decision hold- 
ing that the sale of grease guns and so- 

|called “snap-on” couplers constitutes con- 
tributory infringement of claims 14 and 
15 of the Gullborg patent. No. 1307734, 


covering lubricating apparatus for use in 
|greasing automobile bearings known in 
the trade as the “Alemite” system. 

The patent, according to the petition 
for review, covers the combination of a 
grease cup or pin fitting, which element 
is also covered by another patent, a grease 
|gun or compressor, and a coupler at the 
}end of the hose of the gun which is de- 
| Signed to be attached to the pin fitting. 
| The court granted the petition for re- 
| view sought in the case of Adams Grease 
|Gun Corporation v. The Bassick Manu- 
| facturing Company, No. 649, 


Combination Held Valid 

| The combination patent was held by 
|the lower court to be valid and claims 
|14 and 15 to be contriputorily infringed 
by the Adams Corporation through the 
|sale of its grease guns and couplers de- 
| Signed to be used by the purchaser in 
;conjunction with Alemite pin fittings 
| which are attached to automobiles by the 
manufacturers (52 F. (2d) 36, 10 U. 8S. 
| Pat. Q. 96). 

The brief opposing review disputed the 
| contention that the lower court’s deci- 
| Sion is in conflict with section 3 of the Clay- 
ton Anti-trust Act and with the decision 
of the Supreme Court, at its last term, in 
the case Carbice Corporation of America 
v. American Patent Development Corpo- 
ration et al., 283 U. S. 27. 


Rulings in Other Cases 

The Supreme Court denied reviews in 
two other patent cases, those of Bankers 
Utilities Co., Inc. et al v. National Bank 
Supply Co., Inc., et al., No. 653, and Smith- 
| Hamburg Scott Welding Co. of N. Y. et 
| al. v. Bickell et al., No. 662. 

In case No. 653, the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Ninth Circuit ruled that 
|the Greer so-caller “book form savings 
bank” covering cases with detachable 
| covers was not infringed by the manufac- 

ture of similar banks with covers welded 
| to the cases. (53 F. (2d) 432.) 
| The Circuit Court “of Appeals for the 
| Second Circuit held in No. 662, that claims 
|of the Hayes patent, No 1696954, cover- 
| ing a siphon tank truck for the delivery of 
| Sasoline, is valid. (53 F, (2d) 356.) 
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Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 

of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 

eign languages, official documents 

and children’s books are excluded. 

Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


Walter. 
Chicago, R. Packard & co., 1931. 
| Miller, Samuel Martin. 


| Hendricks, Double dealer. 56 p. 
31-34684 
Christ and His cross. 
195 p. Rock Island, Ill., Augustana book 
concern, 1931. 31-34618 
|Mozumdar, Akhar Kumar. The triumphant 
| spirit; lesson book of the ages, the Christ 
| message of to-day; convincing, dynamic, 
practical and spiritual. 295 p. N. Y., Pub. 
priv., Messianic publishing company, Los An- 
geles, 1931. 31-34615 
| Norton, Bert J. Digging up the dirt, a com- 
edy in three acts, by Bert J Norton; adapted 
by William M. Sloane III. (Longman’s play 
series.) 129 p. N. Y., Longmans, Green and 
co., 1931. 31-34674 
Osborne, Raymond. Hemmingway town. 102 
| p. Boston, Meador publishing company, 1931, 
| 31-34675 
| Pickett, Paul. The poems of... 40 p.. illus. 
Saint Paul, Keller publishing co., 1931. 
. 31-34676 
Quirk, Charles J. Candles in the wind, by 
Charles J. Quirk, S. J., with a prefatory note 
by Brother Leo, 88 p. N. Y., L. MacVeagh, 
| 1931, 31-34673 
| Robinson, Richard. The province of logic. an 
interpretation of certain garts of Cook Wil- 


son's “Statement and inference.” 292 p. 
Lond., G. Routledge & sons, 1931. 31-34623 
| St. John, Jessie. Fruit of the tree. 61 p. 


cates Vt., The Stephen Daye press, 


| 31-34672 
Scott, Martin J. Happiness. 201 p. N. Y., P. 
J Kenedy & sons, 1931. 31-34616 

| Sink, Mary Izetta, “Mrs. Chas. M. Sink.” 
What a young convert ought to know. 158 
Cincinnati, God's Bible school and re- 

| Vivalist, 1931. : 31-34620 
| Smith, Mrs, Bess Foster, comp. Sunlit peaks, 
| @n anthology of Idaho verse. 197 p. Cald- 


well, Id., The Caxton printers, 1931. 31-24664 

| Tree, Jonathan, Galilee and points west. 

p. N. Y¥., L. MacVeagh, 1931. 31-34670 

West, Andrew Fleming. Stray verses. 59 p. 

Princeton, Princeton university press, 1931, 

31-34671 

Vergiliana. 152 p. 
Bookmart, 1931. 

31-34665 

A sardine and a cracker. 66 


| Whicher, George Meason. 
Amherst, Mass., The 


| Wimbrow, Dale. 


p., illus. Charlotte, N. C., Washburn print- 
ing co., 1931. 31-34669 
Wons, Anthony. ‘R' you listenin’? 122 p. 


Chicago, The Reilly & Lee co., 1931. 
31-34668 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Register of Commissioned and Warrant Offi- 
cers of U. S. Marine Corps Reserve, Jan. 1, 
1932. Price, 5 cents. (31-26767) 

Navy Directory, Jan. 1, 1932. Bur. of Naviga- 
tion, U. S. Navy Dept. Subscription price, 
75 cents a year. 





Fla., Occupation Statistics—l15th Census of 
U. S.: 1930, Bur. of Census, U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce. Price, 15 cents. (31-27278) 
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DIRECTLY FACING ae 
THE OCEAN 


€tlantic City 
HE most beautifully appointed resort 
pe in the world. Efficient and com- 
plete in all departments. 24 floors of 
luxurious comfort and safety. Sea water 
in all baths. Health bath department. 








| 


Food service a la carte 
Single from $5 Double from $7 


ROSCOE J. TOMPKINS. Maneger 
For many veers of 
The Blackstone. Chicage 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Office Is Created | Profit of $150,000 Disclosed _ |Missouri Rates 


On West Florida Power Stock Qy 


To Handle Crop 
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INSURANCE SUPERVISION 





Compensation 


Production Loans Loss in Preference Issue Offset This Gain, Fed- Insurance Raised 


eral Trade Commission Hears 


Director Is Appointed to 
Administer Advances to 
Farmers Under Recon- 
struction Finance Act 


The Department of Agriculture has an- | 
nounced the creation of a new office to| 


administer loans from the $50,000,000 al- 
lotted to agriculture in the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Act. Henry S. 
Clarke. vice president of the Reliance 
Bank & Trust Company, of Chicago, was 
named to direct the office under the title | 
of National Director of 1932 Crop Pro- 
duction Loans. (A summary of the an- 
nouncement was published in the issue of 
Feb, 25.) 

The announcement follows in full text: 

Crop production loans to farmers from 
the $50,000,000 fund allocated to the De- 
partment of Agriculture by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation in accord- 
ance with the act of Congress of Jan. 22, 
1932, will be administered by a National 
Director of 1932 Crop Production Loans, 
Secretary of Agriculture Hyde announced 
today. At the same time he appointed 
to this office Henry S. Clarke, vice presi- 
dent of the Reliance Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Administrative Plan 


Although the present Farmers’ Seed 
Loan Office will cooperate closely with the 
National Director of 1932 Loans it will 
be concerned principally with the work 
of collecting the unpaid balance due on 
the 1930 and 1931 loans and the collection 
of what remains outstanding of previous 
crop production and livestockfeed loans. 
George L. Hoffman, in charge of the 
Farmers’ Seed Loan Office, and C. W 
Warburton, Director of Extension Work 
of the Department of Agriculture, will act 
in an‘advisory capacity with the National 
Director of 1932 Loans. 

Secretary Hyde also announced his se- 
lections for the managership of the vari- 
ous regional offices that will operate un- 
der the National Director of 1932 Crop 
Production Loans. The office at Spokane, 
Wash., will be managed by John F. Davies, 
director of the American Bank, Spokane, 
and member of the Washington State 
Legislature; the Minneapolis office will be 
managed by Lawrence J. Paulson, banker 
of Albert Lea, Minn.; the Dallas office 
will be headed by O. W. Sherrill, presi- 
dent, City National Bank of Georgetown, 
Tex.; the St. Louis office by Harold Mc- 
Lucas, banker of Fairbury, Nebr.; and 
the Memphis office by Karl M. Blanchard, 
former cashier of the First National Bank 
of Chillicothe, Mo., who has worked with 
a number of farm credit organizations. 


Seed Loan Offices 


The Farmers’ Seed Loan Office has | 
regional offices at St. Louis and Memphis | 
which will operate separately from the 
new offices under the National Director 
of 1932 Crop Production Loans. A change 
in the managership of the Farmers’ Seed 
Loan Office at Memphis was announced 
today. W. L. Pepperman, vice prgsident 
of the Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany of New York and one-time chief of 
the Office of Administration, Panama 
Canal, was made manager to succeed J 
H. Lynch, who has been called to the 
Farmers’ Seed Loan Office at Washington 
to assist George L. Hoffman. The Grand 
Forks, N. Dak., Farmers’ Seed Loan Office 
is still making livestock feed loans and fs 
collecting on loans. The Minneapolis office 
under the National Director of 1932 Crop 
Preduction Loans will make loans in this 
territory under the new appropriation. 

The making of 1932 crop production 
loans will begin as soon as forms are 
availble in the counties and county com- 
mittees can pass upon applications. The 
necessary blanks are now being printed 
and will be distributed as soon as avail- 
able. It is expected that the first appli- 
cations will be coming to the regional 
offices within 10 days to 2 weeks. 





Eye Injuries Cost 
50 Million Annually 


Most Accidents in Metal Trades, | 
Says Federal Specialist 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 25—The total 
annual cost of industrial eye injuries in 
time lost, compensation, and medical ex- 
penses is estimated at $50,000,000, Dr. 
Louis Schwartz, senior surgeon of the} 
United States Public Health Service, de- 
clared in an address before the Greater 
New York Safety Conference in a session 
sponsored. by the National Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness. 

“There is an estimated total of 300,000 
industrial eye accidents involving the loss 
of one day or more occurring in the United 
States each year,” Dr. Schwartz said. “Out 
of this number 70,000 are estimated to be 
compensable. There is an estimated loss 
of the vision of one eye in 2,000 cases and 
75 persons lose the vision of both eyes. 

“Most of these injuries occur in the 
metal trades and among machinists and 
mechanics.” 


Fatal Accidents Increase 
In Illinois During Year | 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Feb. 25. 

Fatalities in Illinois from automobile 
accidents during 1931 totaled 2,333, the 
State Director of Public Health, Andy 
@Hall, announced Feb. 25. 

The 6,607 fatalities attributed to all 
forms of accidents in Illinois last year 
gave the State its worst record in this 
respect, Dr. Hall stated. Automobile ac- 
cidents account for nearly all of the in-} 
crease 'n the death rate from accidents 
in general, he said. In.1930 there were 
5,965 accidental deaths and in 1929 there 
were 4,632. 


West Virginia to Oppose 
Higher Auto Liability Rates 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., Feb. 25 
The State Auditor, Edgar C. Lawson 
announced orally Feb. 24 that the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety Un- 
derwriters insists upon putting into effect 
March 1, a 10 per cent increase in automo- 
bile public liability and p-operty damage 
insurance rates, he will apply to the 
Kanawha County Circuit Court for an in- 
junction to restrain their operation. 
Mr. Lawson said he will not permit the 
Bureau to put the new rates into effect 
because the increase is not justified. 





Fire Losses for Year 
Drop in North Carolina 


RALEIGH, N,. C., Feb. 25. 

North Carolina had a fire loss last year 
of $1.77 per capita, or a total of $5,525,437 
according to the State Insurance Com- 
missioner, Dan C. Boney. Losses in 193( 
Were $6,308,552. 


Investments of the Florida Power Cor- | 


poration, controlled indirectly by Insull 
interests, were described in testimony Feb. 
25 before the Federal Trade Commission 


|as part of the general inquiry into finan- 
;cial phases of public utility operations. 


Aaron J. Hughes, examiner, testified that 
Florida Power owns the entire issued and 
outstanding capital stock of West Florida 
Power Company, which is represented by 
2,004 shares of $50 par value common 
stock. 

The cost of this stock to the Corpora- 
tion, he said, is shown as $342,850 and the 
stock was acquired by Pinellas County 
Power Company (the present Florida 
Power Corporation) from the parent com- 
pany, National Public Service Corpora- 
tion, in July of 1926. 

The examiner stated that the resolu- 
tions of the board of directors of National 
Public Service relative to the acquisition 
and transfer of this stock show that the 
price at which the West Florida Power 
Company’s stock was sold to Pinellas 
County Power was $150,000 in excess of the 
cost to National Public Service. The lat- 
ter company shows this profit of $150,000 
on the transaction in its records, he said 


Profit Offset by Loss 
On Preferred Shares 


This profit, however, was offset in the 
same period by a loss of the same amount 
due to having sold the $1,500,000 par value 
of Tide Water Power Comapny 7 per 
cent preferred stock at 90, a loss of $10 
per share. 

Mr. Hughes testified that this stock was 
sold to the following bankers: E. H. Rol- 
lins & Sons, Stroud & Company, Inc., and 
Otis & Company. The $150,000, he said, 
represents discount which was capitalized 
by adding it to the cost of the West Flor- 
ida company’s stock, on the books of the 
Pinellas County Power Company. 

West Florida Power Company, he stated, 
has no funded debt and has been financed 
by advances made to it by the parent 
company on open account. The amount 
owing Florida Power as shown by this 
open account as of Dec. 31, 1930, was $2,- 
767,181. Interest at the rate of 5% per 
cent is charged on the balance in this ac- 
count, which is computed monthly. 

The amount of interest charged for the 
year 1930 was $124,325. Funds for these 
advances were, in turn, furnished Florida 
Power by Seaboard Public Service Com- 
pany, the parent company, at the same 
rate of interest. 

The examiner declared that Florida 
Power also owns 175 shares of the no-par 
capital stock of the Florida West Coast 
Towing Company, which represents the 
entire issued and outstanding stock of 


that company. This company was organ- 
ized by the corporation for the purpose of 


| providing their own water transportation 


in transporting fuel oil for their Inglis 
steam plant, which is located on the 
Withlacoochee River. 

This fuel oil is loaded on barges at 
Tampa and towed down Tampa Bay into 
the Gulf, then up the Gulf of Mexico to 
the Withlacoochee River and up the river 
to the plant, the examiner explained. 

At the end of 1930 the corporation also 
held 150 shares of common stock of $100 
par value of Electrical Appliance Finance 
Corporation at a book cost of $20,598 and 
in March, 1931, acquired an additional 75 
shares at a cost of $9,375, the examiner 
explained. 

West Florida Power Company, Mr. 
Hughes stated, was organized in 1922 but 
the first actual meeting of the iscorpo- 
rators, subscribers and stockholders was 
not held until October, — 1925. 
months prior individual incorporators 
contracted with Central Florida Power & 
Light Co., a nominee of National Public 
Service, to sell Central Florida of the en- 
tire issued and outstanding carital stock 
for $175,000. 

This contract was subsequently assigned 
to Pinellas County Power (now Florida 
Power) and the stock was ordered trans- 
fered from Central Floirida to Fitkin Utili- 
ties, Inc., by National Public Service. The 
latter, it was testified, on Sept. 17, 1926, 
instructed Fitkin Utilities as its nominee to 
transfer the stock to Pinellas County 
Power. 
Service state that the cost of it of this 
stock was $192,850 and it was transferred 
to its subsidiary, Pinellas County Power, at 
$342,850, the examine rsaid. 

Mr. Hughes testified that in connection 
with the project, National Public Service 
permitted the W. D. McRae Lumber Com- 
pany to contiol the company. Its total 
investment at the end of 1929 in the lum- 
ber company, hesaid, was $1,635,052, which 
is practicaly a total loss. 


Wheeling Asks to Abandon 
Local Passenger Trains 


CoLumsus, Onto, Feb. 25. 
The Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad has 
filed a petition with the Public Utilities 
Commission for permission to abandon all 
of its 
in Ohio. The Commisison announced that 
a hearing will be held on March 24. 
The petition stated that the passenger 
train service is costing 2.69 times the total 
receipts and that the number of pas- 


Three | 


The minuies of National Public | 


intrastate passenger train service | 


Cent Granted on Basis of 
Underwriting Experience 
In the Past 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., Feb, 25. 


The State Superintendent of Insurance, | 


Joseph B. Thompson, has authorized an 


| average 6.4 per cent increase in rates for 
workmen’s compensation insurance in 
Missouri, effective as of Dec. 31, 1931. 
Companies writing this class of insurance 
in this State had sought increases to 
average, 11.1 per cent. 

The increase will require employers 
carrying shuch insurance to pay approxi- 
metely $350,000 additionally each year in 
premiums, it was stated. 


Flat Increase Refused 


Mr. Thompson denied a flat increase 
of 4.3 per cent which the insurance com- 
panies proposed to apply to all rate clas- 
sifications as an emergency measure to 
offset anticipated losses by the companies 
due to the present business depression. 

The remainder of the 11.1 rate increase 
demands was asked on the grounds of 
underwriting losses under rates which had 
been in effect during the year previous. 
The State Superintendent approved vir- 
tually all of the increases the companies 
requested on the basis of underwriting 
experience. 

Superintendent Thompson, in rejecting 
the emergeiicy rate increase application, 
adhered to the policy of the Missouri In- 
surance Department of basing rates solely 
on the actual operating experiences of the 
companies rather than predictions for the 
future, it was declared. 

In digcussing this phase of the de- 
cision, Mr. Thompson said: 

“We all know the companies have suf- 
fered losses due to business conditions, 
that their volume of insurance has fallen 
| off and that claims for compensation for 
jinjuries have increased to some extent, 
but the companies, in hearings last De- 


cember, failed to furnish evidence which | 


would prove to the satisfaction of the 
|department that an emergency existed in 
Missouri. Our rates for Missouri business 
are based upon experience in Missouri.” 

Increase In 176 Classes 

In the new rate schedule approved 
about 235 of the 700 rate classifications 
|represent nearly 90 per cent of the com- 


‘Increase Averaging 6.4 Per 


[Earnings of | Utility Properties Grazing Fee Cut 


In North Carolina Described for Qne Year in 


Record of Hearing Shows Return on Invest- National Forests 


ments of Tide Water Power Company 


N TESTIMONY Feb. 18 before the Federal Trade Commission Aaron J. Hughes 
and Harry H. Carter, examiners, testified relative to the earnings and interstate 
business, respectively, of the Tide Water Power Company, ean operating utility 


company indirectly controlled by Insull interests. 


Transcript of the day's testimony, 


just made available, sets forth the rate of return on investments of the company, 
excluding and including appreciations, and the proportion of electrical energy 


sold within the State of North Carolina, 


Excerpts from the testimony follow: 


Q. Did you prepare a statement showing 
the company’s average investment, its earn- 
ings, and the rate of return on this average 
investment for each of the years from 1907 to 
1930, inclusive? A. Yes, sir; this is shown in 
Exhibit 11 within this report. 

Q. How is the average investment arrived 
at? A. The average investment is the mean 
of the capital stock, bonds, and surplus at 
the beginning and end of each year, from 
which is deducted the unamortized debt dis- 
count and expense. Earnings after deduct- 
| ing Federal income taxes are as shown in Ex- 
hibits 3 and 4 within this report, with the 
exception of debt discount and expense which 
has been added back to earnings and deducted 
from surplus. 

Q. The average investment, the earnings, 
and rate of return shown at page 151-A are 
gotten up pursuant to the statement, or pur- 
suant to the method you have just described 
is that right? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The average investment of Tide Water 
Power Company was how much? A. $15,- 
115,750 

Q. The earnings? A. $1,772,794 

Q. Therates of return? A. 11.73 per cent 

Q. In the same year, after deducting ap- 
preciation, the averace investment was how 
much? A. $13,840,906. 

Q. The earnings, of course, were the same? 

Yes, sir 
Q. The rate of return, however, was differ- 
ent?. A. 12.81 per cent. 

Q. In 1927, including appreciation in itnvest- 
ment, what was the rate of return? A. 7.53 
per cent 

Q. Excluding appreciation, what wis it? A. 
8.2 per cent 
Q. In 1928, including appreciation on invest- 
ment, what was the rate of return? A. 44 
per cent. 


A 


the rate decreases ranged from 1 cent 
to $1.14. 

The approximately 60 companies writ- 
ing compensation insurance in the State 
os an increase of 1 per cent in rates 
ast 
costs arising through an amendment to 
the compensation law by the 1931 Legis- 
lature. 

The amendment increased the maximum 
|} allowance for medical attention and hos- 
pital bills of an injured workman from 
$250 for a 60-day period to a new maxi- 
;mum of $750 for a 90-day period. At 


Sept. 3 to cover additional medical | 


where the utility operates. Examination 


of the witnesses was conducted by Robert E. Healy, Commission chief counsel. 


Q. What was it excluding appreciation? 
4.66 per cent 

In 1929, what was the rate of return in- 
A. 


A 

Q 
cluding appreciation in the investment? 
5.48 per cent 

Q. What was the rate of return excluding 
the appreciation? A. 7.11 per cent 

@. In 1930, the rate of return 
appreciation, was how much? A 
cent 

Q. Excluding the appreciation? 
cent. 


including 
6.18 per 


A. 9.7 per 


a. ae 


Q. In the earnings you have used here, have 
you included as earnings the stock divicends 
received by Tide Water Power Compan” from 
the Pinellas County Power Company? A. Yes 
sir 

Q. In 1926 
common 
$2.370,255. 

@. The earnings were how much? A. $934,947 

Q. And the rate of return on the common 
stock equity? A. 39.44 per cent 
Q. In 1927, what was’‘the rate of return? 

11.03 per cent 
Q. In 1928. what 
equitv? A. $4,123,028 

Q. And were there any earnings avplicable 
to common stock equity in that year? A. No, 
sir; on the contrary there was a deficit of 
$193,085. 

Q. Was there a loss on the common stock 
equity for that year, and if so, of how much? 
A. 4.68 per cent 

Q. In 1929 the common stock equity 
how much? A. $2,262,230. 

a 


Q. The earnings? A. $126,691. 
Q. The rate of return? A, 5.6 per cent. 

Q. For 1930 A. $1.959,291 

Q. The earnings were how much? A. $160,907. 

Q. The rate of return? «A. 8.21 per cent. 

Q. How much of the capital surplus cre- 
ated by appreciation was added to the com- 
mon stock equity on the books of the com- 
pany in 1929? 
| A. The common stock equity before adding 
| to it the surplus and other items was $714,281, 
the equity at that time was increased to §1,- 
870,996.76, by crediting to it such items as 
capital surplus and profits on the sale of 
common stock and bonds of the Florida 
Power Corporation, and charging to the same 
| account, under the heading of refinancing ex- 
penses, the premium on the preferred stock 
and bonds retired and unamortized debt and 
| discount expenses. 

Q. 
}ated by appreciation from the common stock 
}equity. as you have given it to us for the 


the average investment, 
stock equity was how 


or the 
much? A 


A 


was the common stock 


was 


| pensation insurance volume in Missouri.}that time other increases averaging 4.5 | yeats 1929 and 1930, you will get ® consider- 
Of these 235 rates, 176 were increased, 28|per cent were asked but were denied by | ble Increase in the rate of return? A. Yes, 


were reduced and 31 were unchanged. 


|the Superintendent. A new schedule of 


| sir. 
Q. In giving us the common stock equity 


sengers carried has decreased from 1,209,- |The increases in the rates ranged from|rates calling for increases averaging 11.1 jfor the year 1926, and the rate of return 


213 in 1920 to 70,563 in 1930. 


ae one of the things I like most about 

Chesterfields...the attitude of the people 
who make them. They positively lean over 
backwards to be fair and square. 


“I’ve been watching their advertisements 
for years. And do you know the thing that 
struck me most forcibly? They’re so reason- 
able! Just a plain straightforward statement 
of facts. No wild claims... Nothing that’s 
hard to believe! 


“I wouldn’t want to be a competitor of 
Chesterfield! They make too good a cigarette! I 
really believe they're the mildest I ever tasted. 


“I can smoke Chesterfields any hour of 
the day or night...They’re so mild, I don’t 
even bother to keep track of how many I’ve 
smoked. They must be purer, too... they 
certainly taste better to me!” 
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@ “Music that Satisfies.” Hear Nat Shilkret’s 35- 
piece orchestra and Alex Gray, soloist, or | 
night except Sunday— entire Columbia Networ 
— 10:30 Eastern Standard Time. 


THEY’RE 


MILDER 


© 1932, Liccerr & Myers Tosacco Co, 


1 cent to $5.52 on $100 of pay roll while 


'per cent was then filed. 


{ [Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 
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If you deduct the capital surplus so cre- | 


‘Secretary Hyde Announces 
50 Per Cent Reduction in 
Recognition of Emer- 
gency Facing Stockmen 


A 50 per cent reduction in fees which 
stockmen pay to allow their livestock to 
graze in the National Forests was an- 
nounced for the year 1932 by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde. (A 
summary of the announcement was pub- 
lished in the issue of Feb. 25.) The an- 
nouncement, issued by the Department of 
Agriculturc, follows in full text: 

Aftcr consultation with the President, 
Secretary of Agriculture Arthur M. Hyde 
announced a 50 per cent reduction in the 
‘ees for grazing domestic livestock on the 
National Forests during 1932. The Presi- 
dent’s authorization was made in recog- 
nition of the emergency situation facing 
stockmen as a result of last year’s drought, 
the unusually heavy snows, and the pre- 
vailing hard Winter. 

Great Difficulties Experienced 

“A careful investigation shows conclu- 
sively that stockmen of the west who have 
grazing privileges on our National Forests 
will experience great difficulty at the 
opening of the coming season,” Secretary 
Hyde said 

“In many parts of the west deep snows 
have forced the purchase of an unusual 
quantity of high-priced feeds to keep 
flocks and herds from starvation. This, 
added to other emergency conditions, has 
persuaded us that the relief is desirable.” 

The average fee charged for grazing on 
|the national forests during the past year 
| (1931) was 14% cents per month per head 

for cattle for an average season of 5% 
menths and the average fee for sheep was 
4'2 cents per head per month for an 
average season of 34 months. 
Solely Emergency Action 

“In reducing the fees an average of 50 
per cent for the year 1932,” the Secretary 
said, “more than 26,000 ranchers and 
stockmen will benefit. In other words, 
during 1932 the approximate average rate 
per head per month on cattle will be 7% 
cents instead of 14% cents and an average 
approximate rate per head per month on 
sheep will be 2% cents instead of 4% 
| cents.” 

The Secretary emphasized the fact that 
the reduction in the prevailing rates is 
|an emergency actionAolely; that the rates 
| heretofore in effect were fair and reason- 
;able and -* the present reduction of 
lrates is effective for one year only. The 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 
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At Half Rate for 
All Air Mail Lines 


Proposition by Independent 
Operator Made on Basis of 
30 Cents a Mile at Recent 


Hearings in House 








A proposal to carry all the air mail of 
the United States for approximately half 
*what the Government now pays for this 
service has been presented to the Post 
Office Department, according to testimony 
at hearings before the Subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Appropriations, 


just made public. , 

The ‘hearings, held Feb. 1 to 9, inclu- 
sive, set forth the record of a complete in- 
vestigation into financial transactions of 
every branch of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, to obtain information for making 
up the Post Office Appropriation bill for 
1933. 

Rate Base of 30 Cents Submitted 


The following information was made 
available in the record of hearings: 

The proposal to reduce by 50 per cent 
the Department’s air mail expenditures 
was made by representatives of a large 
independent airline concern. A base rate 
of 30 cents a mile was submitted as an 
estimated cost. The present rate aver- 
ages more than 70 cents a mile. 

W. Irving Glover, Second Assistant Post- 
master General, opposed adoption of such 


a plan because, he said, it would result | 


in a monopoly created by the Govern- 
ment. 

Testifying as to what he thought should 
be done to reduce the $17,000,000 annual 
loss now attributed to handling foreign 
and domestic air mail, Postmaster Gen- 
eral Walter F. Brown said as soon as busi- 


ness returns to normal he intends to in- | 


stigate proceedings with a view toward 
raising the rate from five to seven cents. 
Mr. Glover stated that such an increase 
would net an increase in net revenue of 
from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000 annually. 
Adjunct to National Defense 

Mr. Brown visualized air mail contrac- 
tor’s being paid for just the service of 
moving the mails within the next three 
years. He said he saw the air mail of 
the future as a “very great adjunct to the 
national defense.” The aid given by the 
Department, he said, will develop a flying 
personnel and will bring about improve- 
ments in flying. He hopes to make the 


air mail self-supporting by raising postage | 


rates or reducing expenditures. 

The Postmaster General explained also 
that maintenance of air mail routes to 
South America was important because it 
is a great help to trade, and has brought 
North and South America closer to each 


other commercially and has inspired good- | 


will. J. T. Trippe, president of Pan Ameri- 


can Airways, said that the future impor- | 
tant market for United States trade is| 


South America, pointing out that the 
United States’ proportion of South 
America’s total world trade in 1930 was 
only 27 per cent, while the European pro~ 
portion was 52 per cent. He urged in- 
creasing frequency of trips to stimulate 
trade. 
Expects $200,000,000 Deficit 


Mr. Brown estimated that the postal 
deficit for the current fiscal year would 
amount to approximately $200,000,000, in- 
cluding non-postal items. He suggested 
reductions in appropriations to various 
branches of the Department, asking that 
the total appropriation for 1933 be $813,- 
124,478 

Thomas M. Milligan, chief inspector of 
the Department, testified that more train 
robberies and other forms of vandalism 
against the mails are being committed 
now than last year. He said the depres- 
sion was not responsible, and that the 
increase was not significant enough to 
cause excitement. 

Frederic A. Tilton, Third Assistant Post- 
master General, pointed out that if the 
limit on individual postal savings deposits 
were increased, money would be brought 
out of hoarding and placed in the hands 
of the Government. He said that when 
the banks restore the confidence of the 
people, most of this money would be with- 
drawn from postal savings and deposited 
in banks, because the banks pay greater 
interest rates. 

Speaking of commemorative stamp is- 
sues, Michael L. Eidsness, Chief of the 
Division of Stamps, stated he. thought 


the deficit might be reduced somewhat | 


if more commemorative issues were put 
out, citing as an example the expected 
profit of about $1,500,000 from sales of 
Washington Bicentennial stamps. ’ 





Fees for Grazing Cattle 
In National Forests Cut 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
rates which prevailed in 1931 will be ap- 
plied for the season of 1933. 
Secretary Hyde commended the Forest 
Service for its general policy in admin- 
istering grazing privileges. “The Forest 


Service has not been unmindful of the 


genéral livestock situation,” he said. “It 


has studied various methods of altering 


the present system of payment without 
imp..iring its long-time 
policy of fixing fees on a fair and rea- 
sonable basis. The present reduction must 
not be construed as a change in this long- 
time policy but as an emergency relief 
measure in which the Chief of the Forest 
Service fully concurs.” 





Profit of Utility Property 
In North Carolina Shown 


[Continued from Page 5.] 


thereon, did the amount which you computed 
as common stock equity include in it any- 
thing for the 1922 appreciation of fixed assets? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q@. And did the 1927 and 1928 common stock 
equity likewise include something due to the 
1922 appreciation? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Let us turn to page 153, which deals 
with the period from 1907 to Dec. 31, 1921. 
We have total additions to earned surplus of 
how much? A. $1,588.815.56. e 

Q. What was paid in preferred stock divi- 
dends? A. $525,990.60. 


Q@. And in common stock dividends? A. 
$479,988.05. 
Q. The earned surplus as of Dec. 31, 1921, was 


how much? A. $330,816.50. 

Q. The earned surplus from Jan. 1, 1922, to 
Dec. 31, 1930, was how much? A, $4,097,978.14. 

Q. Add to that the surplus at the begin- 
ning of the year 1922, we get what result? 
A. $12,428,794.64. 

Q. Included in these additions made in this 
period is there a donation of $400,000 from the 
parent company? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The parent company made a present of 
that to the Tide Water Power Company? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. And Tide Water Power Company credited 
it to earned surplus? A. Yes, sir 

Q. Referring now to certain items of de- 
ductions in the period 1922 to 1930, both in- 
clusive, what sum was paid out in preferred 
dividends? A. $1,647,153.77. 

Q@. And in common stock dividends? 
$1,156,871.42. 

Q@. Among the deductions appears a loss of 
$522,193.67 on Comonwealth Power & Light 
Company stock? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was the earned surplus at Dec, 30, 


A. 


1930? A. $137,163.88. 
Q@. “What was the capital surplus in June, 
1929? A. $2,567,903.01 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of Feb. 27. 
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‘Shoul 


| 
| 
| The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad should 
| be required by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to enter the City of Detroit, 
|Mich., over its own rails before it is per- 


|mitted to go further with its consolida- | 


tion plans in line with the so-called four- 
system proposal of eastern trunk line 
|railroads, the Commission was advised 
|Feb. 25 by L. P. Simms, on behalf of the 
City of Detroit. (Docket No, 12964.) 

Mr. Simms assailed the present plans 
of the eastern trunk lines which contem- 
plate that the Baltimore & Ohio will se- 
cure trackage rights over the Detroit- 
| Toledo Shore Line Railroad into Detroit, 
|pointing out that such service is inade- 
| quate. 
| The Detroit statement was made during 
|continued hearings before the Interstate 
|Commerce Commission, Chairman Porter 
| presiding, on the proposal of the Penn- 
|sylvania, the New York Central, the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and Baltimore & 
Ohio railroads to divide eastern rail prop- 
|erties into four rather than the five sys- 
tems contemplated by the Commission in 
{its plan of consolidation of Dec. 9, 1929. 


| Elgin Road Opposes 


| Four-party Plan 


| S. M. Rogers of the Elgin, Joliet & 
|Eastern Railroad, also spoke during the 
|hearings in opposition to the present four- 
system plan. 

| S. M. Rogers, president of the Elgin, 
Joliet & Eastern Railway, told the Com- 
mission that his road interchanged twice 
as much traffic with railroads other than 
|the four trunk line applicants than it 
|did with the trunk lines themselves, and 
|that it would be contrary to the purpose 
{of the Interstate Commerce Act to per- 
|mit one or all of the applicant carriers to 
acquire control of its properties. 

During 1931, said Mr. Rogers, the in- 
| terchange service between the Elgin and 
|its connections amounted to 565,018 car- 
| loads, of which 276,115 were received by 
the Elgin and 288,903 delivered by it. This 

|demonstrates the importance of the line 
jas a “bridge” connection at the important 
| Chicago switching district, he said. 
The Elgin’s service at Chicago, he 
| pointed out, made it possible for the other 
| railroads serving that city to route traffic 
from one line to another without passing 
it through the congested Chicago switch- 
ing district. This service, said Mr. Rogers, 
“should not be placed in the hands of 
any railroad.” It should be kept as an 
|independent railroad with all carriers 
having equal access to it. 


Equal Access Urged 
To Elgin Line Facilities 


| Mr. Rogers said his road served directly 
about 300 industries, and more than 700 
indirectly. Because of the importance of 
|the Elgin as a switching and bridge car- 





Senate Subcommittee’ 


Considers Trade Bills 


|Modification of Anti-trust Act 
Seen by Mr. Bratton 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

that he would be willing to remove from 
the bill (S. 2828), which defines unfair 
trade practices, that portion of it which 
prescribes that no product may be sold 
below the cost of production. Mr. Nye 
explained that he did this because of 
controversy which might arise over this 
point and because it was not essential. 

Testimony favorable to the bills was 
given by Sol A. Herzog, New York, attor- 
ney for the tile and luggage industry; 
Abram F. Myers, formerly a member of 
the Federal Trade Commission, and now 
representing the independent motion pic- 
ture theaters; R. B. Thomas, New York, 


Steel Construction; Frank Hutchinson, 
Lawrenceburg, Ind., representing the Na- 
tjonal Millers Association, and John S. 
Sewell, Chicago, representing the National 
Association of Marble Dealers. 

Mr. Myers told the Committee, howeVer, 
|he did not personally favor the provisions 
which would make the Trade Commission 
rules binding on nonparticipants. ‘In its 
present form it would have the effect of 
scattering the sovereignty of the United 
States generally over business,” he said. 
He emphasized as more important the 
fact that some members of an industry 
enter into an agreement and then secretly 
violate it, and urged the need of legis- 
lation to control that. 

He told the Committee, however, that 
“this legislation is not a step in the in- 
| terest of large companies. It’s the little 
fellow that needs some stabilization if he 
jis to compete on anything like a basis 
|of equality.” 

Questioned by Senator Bratton in regard 








i Bills an Ratalaiie 


attorney for the American Institute of} 


ns Just Introduced 
And Changes in the Status of Measures' 


Contract Offered |Baltimore & Ohio Trackage 


Into Detroit Is Advocated For 





d Be Required Under Four-party Plan, 
City Representative Tells I. C. C. 





rier, explained Mr. Rogers, many indus- 
tries have located along the road’s right 
of way. 

At the present time, he said, all ship- 
pers, railroads and industries have equal 
access to the road, and use its facilities. 
This situation should be continued in the 
| public interest, and not disrupted by al- 
location of the Elgin to any of the trunk 
| line proponents of a four-system plan of 
| rail consolidation. 

Mr. Simms, manager of the transpor- 
tation department of the Detroit Board 
or Commerce, asserted that the Commis- 
|sion should withhold its approval of the 
four-system plan and refuse permission to 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad to make 
any more acquisitions of control along the 
line of the plan, until it has secured ac- 
tual entry to the City of Detroit. 

He said the present plan, whereby the 
| Baltimore & Ohio would secure trackage 
rights between Toledo and Detroit over 
the Detroit-Toledo Shore Line Railroad, 
was inadequate for actual competitive 
service for Detroit. 

The Baltimore & Ohio should, he said, 
buy a one-half interest in the Shore Line 
from either the Nickel Plate or the Grand 
Trunk, which are now its joint owners. 
He favored purchase of the Nickel 
;Plate’s interest to that of the Grand} 
|Trunk, since the Nickel Plate has 
| entrance to Detroit via the Pere 
Marquette and does not need the Shore! 
Line, and the Grand Trunk would not be | 
| competitive with the B. & O. 





) 


Switching Reciprocity 


At Detroit Advocated 

Mr. Simms went still further and de-| 
clared that the B. & O. should not make | 
Detroit the “stub end” of its line, put 
should acquire trackage over the Ann 
Arbor and other carriers between Detroit 
and Ampere, Mich., so as to open up the 
| Niagara frontier, Canada and the terri- 
|tory west of Lake Michigan to the Balti- 
more & Ohio rails in competition with 
the other trunk lines. 

The Detroit representative also advo- 
cated complete reciprocity in switching 
}at any city served by two or more car- 
riers. Terminal facilities, belt and switch- 
ing roads, he said, should be jointly owned 
and operated by all of the railroads serv- 
ing the cities which have such terminal 
facilities. This is particularly true of De- 
troit, said Mr. Simms. 

Actual entry of the Baltimore & Ohio 
into Detroit, said Mr. Simms, would give 
|that city competition from each of the 
trunk line applicants, in addition to the 
'Canadian service supplied by the Grand 
Trunk, which is owned by the Canadian 
National Railways. The present plan to 
; Secure entrance by means of trackage over 
the Shore Line, however, is not actual | 
;competition and must be altered by ac- 
| quisition of a substantial interest in the | 
Shore Line, he declared. 


New York Reserve Bank 
| Lowers Rate to 3 Per Cent 


| The rediscount rate of the Federal Re- | 
|serve Bank of New York was dropped | 


from 3% to 3 per cent on Feb. 25, the Fed- 
|eral Teserve Board announced Feb. 25. The 
New York rate is the first one to go below 
3% per cent, although it is the third re- 
gional rate to be reduced recently, accord- 
ing to additional information made avail- 
—_ The announcement follows in full 
ext: 

The Federal Reserve Board announces 
that the Federal Reserve Bank of New. 
York has established a rediscount rate of | 
3 per cent on all classes of paper of all 
maturities, effective Feb. 26, 1932. 


| 


to immunity from the anti-trust law un-| 
der regulations of the Federal Trade 
Commission, Mr. Myers responded that 
“assuming the Federal Trade Commission 


made an error of law,” such would be! 
the case. 


“The Department of Justice would be 
entirely foreclosed to prosecute, would it | 
not?” asked Senator Bratton. 


“I don’t quite go along with you in that, 
Senator,” replied Mr. Myers. He called | 
attention to powers given the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to determine un- 
|duly preferential rates, etc. 


“Business by and large would welcome 
this legislation,” Mr. Herzog testified, 
while Mr. Thomas stated that he was 
“very much in favor of S. 2626 and S. 
2628 with the change suggested by Sen- 
;ator Nye this morning.” Mr, Hutchinson 
told the Committee that authority must 
be given for enforcement of regulations. 


Mr. Sewell asserted that the bills would 
open the way whereby his industry “may 
save itself from demoralization” and from 
junfair competition. He declared he fa- 
|vored a system that would bind the 
minority of the trade to abide by the 
rules adopted by the majority. 








|mean any secret a man might have of a 


[Continued from Page 4.]} 


| Standard highway in Mt. Baker Natl. Forest ; Ponce de Leon in Fl 
| Reserve, Wash.; Roads. Bills Introduced: ~ 


Immigration |__S. 3787. Barbour. For commemoration of | 


Bills Introduced: 
M , | Middlebrook Heights near Bound Brook, N. J.; 
. R. 9696. Palmisano. To facilitate re- | Military Affairs. N.J.5 


uniting of families under immigration laws, Postal Service 


|to suspend general immigration; Immigration ; F 
and Naturalization. Bills Introduced: 


Reptd. to S. Feb. 24. | 





India S. 3805. Dill. To aid States in construct- 
| Changes in status: ane ing post roads; Post Offices and Post Roads. 
S. 3569. To amend act of May 27, 1930, Public Buildings and Grounds 


|authorizing apprn. for reconstruction of road | Bills Introduced: 


| : > Le ype H. R. 9697. Garber. For h f 

on Shoshone Indian Reservation. Reptd. to purchase of site 

Ss. Feb. 25. ° Reptd. t and erection of public building in Buffalo, 
S. 2405. Authorizing Ct. of Claims to de- Okla.; Public Buildings and Grounds. 


jtermine certain claims of Eastern or Erhi- Shipping 


grant and Western or Old Settler Cherokee | Bills Introduced:. 
| Indians against U. S. Reptd. to S. Feb. 25. S. 3804. Dill. To prevent discriminations 
S. 3322. To transfer certain jurisdiction | against American ships and ports; Finance. 
from War Dept. in management of Indian Printing 
country. Reptd. to S. Feb. 25, Bills Introd d: 
S. 3323. For funds for cooperation with OCuORE: 


Con. Res. 25. Woodrum. To print pro- 
ceedings at Capitol, on Feb. 22, 1932, held in 
commemoration of George Washington; Print- 


ing. 
Tariff 


; school distr. at Naspelem, Wash., in construc- 
| tion of public-school building to be available 
}to Indian children of Colville Indian Reser- 
vation. Reptd. to S. Feb, 25, 
Bills Introduced: 

S. 3782. Costigan. For relief of confeder- 
ated bands of Ute Indians, in Utah, Colo., 
and N. Mex.; Indian Affairs. 


Bills Introduced: 
H. J. Res. 314. Evans of Mont. For import 
duty on copper; Ways and Means. 


Taxation 
a p sos Judiciary Bills Introduced: 
anges in status: H. R. 9692. Swank. Authorizing States 
S. 2232. To amend sec. 126 of Judicial Code, | tax property employed and baetnens done 2 
as amended. Reptd. to S. Feb, 24. interstate commerce; Ways and Means. 
H. R. 9259. To amend sec. 106 of act to Territories and Possessions 
codify, revise, and amend laws relating to! Changes in status: 
judiciary. Reptd. to H. Feb. 24. S. 418. To extend admiralty laws of U. S. 
S. 3011. Authorizing Atty. Gen. to permit/ to Virgin Islands. Reptd. to S. Feb. 25. 


prisoners to attend funeral of deceased and| Bills Introduced: 


bedside of dying relative. Reptd. to S. Feb. 25. H. R. 9698. Beedy. For govt, for American 
: Monuments Samoa; Insular Affairs. 
ees in status: Veterans 
5 0. For memorial to Theodore Roose- | 
4 Changes in status: 
velt in National Capital. Reptd. to S, Feb. 24. 
S. 3506. For monument indicating histori- S. 695. Addtl. hospital and domiciliary facil- 


cal signficance of Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. | {t!¢8 for veterans of all wars. Reptd. to S. 


| Feb. 24. 
Hepte. to 6. 7 Oe Defense S. 623. For payment by Govt. of attys.’ fees 
Changes in status: 1 sexta ee eee out of Governmental 


S. 2853. For commemoration of Battle of ; issued to service men or 
Wagon Box, in Wyo. Reptd. to S. Feb. 24. | Saher v.00 ee Reptd. to S. Feb. 24. 
S. 2854. For commemoration of Battle of | ; CEASE < 





S. 3766. Thomas of Okla. To amend World 


Dull Knife, in Wyo. Reptd. to S. Feb. 24. | War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended, in respect 
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Penalty Favored 
Senders of 


Threats by Mail 


House Postal Committee at) 
Hearing Is Given Views of | 
Citizens Groups and Po-| 
lice Executives 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
postal service and Mr. Newton agreed ref- | 
erence to them might be eliminated. 
There was also some discussion over the 
meaning of exposure of “any infirmities or 
failings.” Mr. Newton said he was con-| 
cerned principally with kidnaping and| 
racketeering. 
Solicitor Donnelly said the Postoffice | 
Department feels the provisions in the 
third bill (H. R. 4537) are too broad and 
that the purposes would be best served 
by either of the other two companion 
bills. The Department, he said, recom- 
mends either bill. He said the third 
measure covers State courts and private 
letter boxes and though it doubtful if the 
Government can legislate over private let- 
ter boxes. He said whichever bill is re- 
ported should be amended by authorizing 
both fine and imprisonment. 
Representative Kelly said “infirmities” 
is susceptible of interpretation to apply 
to anybody, and reference also was made 
to slander of the dead. Mr. Kozier said 
the companion bills were drafted by the 
criminal division of the Department of 
Justice, the primary idea being to prevent 
misuse of the mails. 

“It doesn’t make it a crime to slander 
the dead unless the mails are used in 
connection with it,” he said. As to in- 
firmities, Mr. Kozier said “that might 


private character that he would not want 
divulged” and that the judgment of the 
prosecuting officers would be relied upon. 


Increase In Kidnaping Cited 


Mr. Newton said prosecuting attorneys 
have found that people who have infirmi-! 
ties have responded as readily with money} 
on demands as in cases of threats to kill. 
He quoted the chief of police of Danville, 
Va., as stating that the legislation would 
do much toward supression of kidnapping | 
and extortion. | 
He quoted the chief of police of Jackson- | 
ville, Fla., as saying these crimes are in- 
creasing annually, and quoted police heads| 
of San Francisco, Dallas, Chicago, Ports- 
mouth, Va., Butte, El Paso, Mobile, Austin, 
New Orleans, Seattle, Tulsa and other 
cities as outspoken in support of the 
necessity of Federal action. 

Mr. Randolph told of two years’ experi- 
ence as executive officer of Chicago’s “se- 
cret six,” and how he has received threat- 
ening letters. He said in many cases 
there have been amateur criminals in- 
volved but that recently organized crim- 
inals, including bank robbers, have turned | 
to kidnapping. He said there are three | 
cases pending in Chicago that bear all the | 
earmarks of the same organized gang. 


Results of Canvass Shown 


The police department of St. Louis re- 
cently sent out 948 questionnaires about 
kidnaping cases to chiefs of polic, Mr. 
Newton told the committee, and 501 re- 
plies were received. The result of this 
canvass, he said, is that the police chiefs 
reported a totai of 279 cases of kidnaping, 
93 cases of ransom demanded, 28 cases of 
ransom paid, 44 cases of transportation of 
kidnaped people and 69 convictions for 
kidnaping. 

Of the 279 cases on record of kidnaping, 
28 were in California, 49 in Illinois, 20 in 
Indiana, 16 in Massachusetts, 26 in Mich- 
igan, 17 in New York, 10 in New Jersey, 11 
in Missouri, 34 in Ohio and others either 
smaller number or none at all. This re- 
cord, he said, undoubtedly is incomplete. 
President Weisenburger of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce, told of terrorism 
that kidnaping has produced, said the city 
is concerned over the necessity of Fed- 
eral action to aid the local authorities, 
and that the criminals thrive on evasions 
of the law. Kidnaping, he said, is going 
on under strategic management and mas- 
ter-criminal leadership and kidnaping is 
not now a Federal crime. He said the 
Federal legislation should be as binding 
as possible, with maximum penalties. 
Kidnapers, he said, have found State 
courts easier to deal with and it is easier 
under State laws to obtain political in- 
fluence for them. He submitted charts to 
illustrate kidnaping records. 


Chicago Cases Described 


Sergt. Steffens told of Chicago cases. 
In one, he said a victim was forced at 
pistol point to write for ransom, that 
meantime he was left without food and 
was beaten and for four days was threat- 
ened with being dropped into a bank of 
quick-lime. Superintendent Black of 
Wilmington, who is secretary of the In- 
ternational Association of Police Chiefs of 
the United States and Canada, said while 
there is no kidnaping at Wilmington 
there is coniderable complaint there of 
use of the mails for blackmail. He said 
the whipping post in Delaware has splen- 
did deterrent effect on criminals. 
Past President Gertz, of International 
Association of Police Chiefs, said his ob- 
servations after 33 years as chief of po- 
lice at St. Louis that kidnaping and its 
attendant offenses, including demanding 
of ransom, is “the most vicious and most 
diabolical of the entire range of crime.” 
Gen. Glassford, for the National Cap- 
ital, said there is no record there of 
abduction or concealment for purposes of 
extortion, which he attributed to fear of 
the Federal law in effect in the District 
of Columbia. 





Recommendations Made 
In Radio Time Dispute 


Recommendations for settling a time- 
sharing dispute between Stations WMCA, 
WNYC, and WPCH, all of New York City, 
were submitted Feb. 25 to the Federal 
Radio Commission in an Examiner's re- 
port by Ellis A. Yost, Chief Examiner. His 
recommendations follow in full text: 


1. That the application of the Knicker- 
bocker Broadcasting Company, Station WMCA, 
for renewal of station license to operate with 
power output of 500 watts on the 570-kilocycle 
trequency, to share time with Station WNYC, 
be: granted. 

2. That the application of City of New 
York, Department of Plant and Structures, 
Station WNYC, for renewal of station li- 
cense, to operate with power output of 500 
watts on the 570-kilocycle frequency, to share 
with Station WMCA, be granted. 

3. That the application of Eastern Broad- 
casters, -Inc., Station WPCH, for modifica- 
tion of station license to operate with power 
output of 500 watts on the 570-kilocycle fre- 
quency, to share time with Station WMCA, 
be denied. 

4. That Stations WNYC and WMCA be au- 
thorized to operate on the following speci- 
fied hours: 

Station WNYC: Daily except Sunday, 6 a. m. 
}to 3 p. m., 7 p. m. to 9:30 p. m. 

Station WMCA: Daily except Sunday, 3 p. 
m. to 7 p. m., 9:30 p. m. to 12 p. m.; Sunday, 
6 a. m. to 6 p. m., 6 p. m. to 12 p. m. 


justed-compensation Act, 1924, as amended; 
Finance. 

| H. R. 9693. Disney. To extend time for al- 
|}lowing suits on insurance contracts under 
World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended; 
| World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

| H. R. 9694. Disney. For immediate pay- 
}ment of face value of their adjusted-service 





H. R. 132. To erect one marker for graves ; . 
of 15 Confedate soldiers in La Fayette Ceme- | ve , DETEODA mere «fees HEDeOUIE: 
tery a Fayette, Ga. ie 3 7 " 
ery AS Fayette, Ga. in lieu of separate| H.R. 9648. Patterson. To amend World 


Reptd. to H. Feb. 24. 


Patriotic Observances 
Changes in status: 


S. 3014. For commemoration of landing ot’ 


War Adjusted Compensation Act, and for pay- 
ment of adjusted-service certificates immedi- 
ately upon issuance; Ways and Means. 

S. 3785. Gore. To amend World War Ad- 


certificates; Ways and Means. 

i 8. 93781. Costigan. For reconditioning 
| buildings at Veterans’ Hospital at Fort Lyon, 
Colo.; Finance, 





Federal Radio Commission follow: 







|Rulings on Railway Rate Petitions 










| 


And New Complaints Placed on File 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just made public decisions which are 
summarized as follows: 

Fuel Oil: No. 24293.—Samuel Stamping & 
Enameling Company v. Louisiana & Ar- 
kansas. Railway. Rates on fuel oil, in tank- 
car loads, from Elm Grove, La., to Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., found not unreasonable. 
Complaint dismissed. 

Melons: No. 24380.—Barker-Miller Distrib- 
uting Company v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway. Rates on cantaloupes and mel- 
ons, in carloads, from Cowden, Ariz., to nu- 
merous interest destinations found unrea- 
sonable. Reparation awarded. 

F. D. No. 9098.—Acquisition by the Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe Railway Company of 
control, by lease, of the railroad and prop- 
erty of the Jasper & Eastern Railway Com- 
pany approved and authorized. 

F, D. No. 8762.—Public convenience and 
necessity not shown to require the con- 
struction by the Winter Garden Belt Rail- 
way Company of a line of railroad in Dimmit 
and Maverick counties, Tex. Application 
denied. 

F. D. No. 9129.—Missouri Southern Rail- 
road Company. Authority granted to issue 
a short-term promissory note for $14,000 in 
lieu of a note for that amount, issued with- 
out authorization, and to renew said note 
or any portion thereof from time to time, 
the maturity of the last renewal note to 
be not later than two years after the date 
of the original note. 

Rate Complaints 

Rate. complaints received by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission have just 
been made public as follows: 

Peaches: No. 25048.—Taylor Produce Com- 
pany, Kalamazoo, Mich., v. Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway. 
Against rates on peaches, from points in 
Illinois to Detroit and Toledo. 

Coal: No. 25049.—Michael Yudkin & Son, 
Ansonia, Conn., v. New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad. Against rates on the 
various sizes of anthracite coal, alleged to 
be in violation of section 1 and preferential 
of competitors. 

Wheat: No. 25050.—Red Star Milling Com- 
pany, Wichita, Kans., v. Atchison, Topeka 
é& Santa Fe Railway. Against alleged re- 
fusal on part of defendants to absorb 
switching charges of connecting carriers at 
destination points in gonnection with ship- 
ments of wheat. 

Fertilizer materials: No. 25051.—Farmers’ 
Fertilizer Company, Decatur, Ala., v. Balti- 





Are Announced 


| 


Applications made public Feb. 25 by the 


Broadcasting applications: 

WCAC, Connecticut Agricultural College, 
Storrs, Conn., modification of lcense for 
change in specified hours. 

WOCL, A. E. Newton, Jamestown, N. Y., 
install automatic frequency control. 

WICC, Bridegport Broadcasting Station, | 
Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., modification of li- 
cense for change in specified hours. 

WIBG, Inc., Elkins Park, Pa., construction 
permit for new transmitter and increase 
power from 25 w. to 100 w. Also move main 
studio from Elkins Park to Glenside, Pa. 

WJAY, Cleveland Radio Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, Cleveland, Ohio, at request of ap- 
plicant this application which was reported 
Feb. 6, 1932, Report No. 398, has been as- 
sociated with and made amendment to 
2-ML-B-917, which was reinstated to the 
hearing docket Feb. 8, 1932. 

WSB, Atlanta Journal Company, Atlanta, 
Ga., modification of construction permit 
for 50 kw. Requests approval of proposed 
transmitter. 

J. H. French, Decatur, Ala., construction 
permit to erect a new station to use 1,420 
ke., 15 w., unlimited time. 

Station WBT, Inc., Charlotte, N. C., mod- 
ification of construction permit for 25 kw. 
Requests approval of proposed transmitter. 

WWNC, Citizen Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
Asheville, N. C., construction permit to 
install new transmitter. 

WCAL, St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn., 
modification of license to increase hours 
of operation. Facilities of WRHM. 

WIBW, Topeka Broadcasting Association, 
Inc., Topeka, Kans., license to cover con- 
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MONG the companies whose 
securities we distribute are Commonwealth 


and Coke Company, Middle West Utili- 
ties Company, Midland United Company, 


Louisville 


more & Ohio Railroad. Against rates on 
tankage from Carrollville and Milwaukee, 
Wis., to Decatur, Ala. as preferential of 
competitors at Tupelo, Miss. 


Coal.—No. 25035, Sub. No. 1.—Lynchburg 
Foundry Company, Lynchburg, Va. v. Nor- 
folk & Western Railway. Against rate of 
$11.92 per net ton from the Pocahontas 
Clinch Valley No. 1, Tug River District, 
and Clinch Valley No. 2 and $2.02 from 
Thacker District to East Redford, Va. 

Coal.—No. 25052.—West Kentucky Coal Bu- 
reau, Louisville, Ky. v. Illinois Central Rail- 
road. Against rates on coal from Western 
Kentucky, to points in Missouri and Kansas 
due to the absence of through rates and 
discriminatory in favor of Southern Illinois 
field. 

Vegetables—No. 25053.—James C. McCar- 


rick Company, Robstown, Tex. v. Railway 
Express Agency. Against rates on. fresh 


vegetable, via express, to various consign- 
ees at New York. 
Beans.—No. 25054—Stanaara Soy Bean 


Mills, Centerville, Iowa v. Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy Railroad. Against the appli- 
cation of combination grain rates on soy 
beans, from points in Illinois routed via Bel- 
nap, Iowa, as preferential of competitors at 
Decatur, Peoria, Chicago and Taylorville. | 
Salt—No. 25055.—Carolina Cotton & 
Woolen Mills, Leeksville, N. C. v. Texas & 
New Orleans Railroad. Against rate of 
$9.8915 per net ton on shipments of salt, in 
carloads, from Jefferson Island and Weeks, | 
La., to Draper, Leaksville, and Spray, N. C., | 
| 

| 


as preferential of a rate of $9.5912 from same 
points of origin to Elkin, N. C. 

Vegetables.—No. 25056.—George Allison and | 
Company, New York v. Norfolk Southern | 
Railroad. Against package rates on vege- 
tables from points in Virginia to Jersey City 
or New York. 

Soda.—No. 25057.—C. B. Fleet & Company, 
Lynchburg, Va. v. The Central Railroad of 
New Jersey. Against rate 4012 cents per 100 
pounds on carload shipments of phosphate 
of soda, from Cartaret, N. J., to Lynchburg, 
Va., to the extent it exceeded a rate of 
2812 cents contemporaneously published. 

Tea.—No. 25058.—Jewell Tea Company, 
Jewell Park, Barrington, Ill. v. Elgin, Joliet 
& Eastern Railway. Against application of 
second class rate of $1.37 per 100 pounds on 
carload shipments of tea in chests, from 
Hoboken and New York to Barrington, IIl., 
to the extent it exceeds a rate of $1.2415 
contemporaneously in effect to other points 
to which Barrington is included. 





by Radio Commission 


struction permit granted May 8, 1931, for | 
change in equipment. | 
KGBX, Inc., St. Joseph, Mo., construc- | 


tion permit to move station from St. Joseph 
to Springfield, Mo. 

KGGF, Powell & Platz, South Coffey- 
ville, Okla., modification of license to move 
main studio from South Coffeyville, Okla., 
to Coffeyville, Kans. 

KGHL, Northwestern Auto Supply Co., 
Inc., Little Rock, Ark., install automatic 
frequency control. 

KRKD, Dalton’s, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., 
license to cover construction permit granted | 
Nov. 13, 1931, for local move and changes 
in equipment. 

KSEI, Radio Service Corvoration, Poca- 
tello, Idaho, construction permit amended 
to request 250 w., 500 w. local sunset, in- 
stead of 250 w., 750 w. local sunset. 

KGEW, City of Fort Morgan, Colo., mod- 
ification of construction permit granted 
Nov. 20, 1931. Requests extension of com- 
mencement and completion dates to Feb. 8, 
1932, and June 8, 1932, respectively. 

KID, KID Broadcasting Co., Idaho Falls, 
Idaho, modification of license to increase | 
power from 250 w., 500 w. local sunset, to 
500 w. day and night, and hours of opera- 
tion from sharing with KTFI to unlimited 
on 1,320 ke. 

KMPC, R. S. MacMillan, Beverly Hills, 
Calif., modification of construction permit 
to extend completion date to April 1, 1932. 

KLS, Warner Bros., Oakland, Calif., con- 
struction permit to make changes in equip- 


SHIPPING . . 


jand ‘receiverships to 
| 1,150 and 848, respectively, in December. 


| penditures. 





ment. 
Applications other than broadcasting: 
KHDWD, KHDCX, KHDHS, KHDVE, 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 
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Trade Conditions 


Abroad Analyzed 
In Weekly Survey 


Developments in Commerce 
And Industrial Trends in 
Europe Summarized by 
Commerce Department 








Recent developments in commerce and 
industry abroad are analyzed in the weekly 
survey of world trade just issued by the 
Department of Commerce on the basis of 
reports recetved from its Trade Commis- 
sioners stationed at principal commercial 
centers throughout the world. 

The concluding portion of the review 
of conditions in Germany as well as the 
section dealing with developments in other 
European countries follows in full text: 

Germany.—The wholesale index reached the 
1913 level with agricultural products declining 


to 90.1, groceries stable at 90.4, raw materials 
and semimanufactures at 92.2 and manufac- 


} tures at 125.2, showing the effect of the price 


reduction measures of the government... The 
cost of living index dropped abruptly in Jan- 
uary to 124.5, as compared with 130.4 in De- 


| cember due to the same measures. 


Bankruptcies in January declined to 1,094 
729, as compared with 
To- 
tal unemployment at the end of January 
amounted ‘to 6,041,000. as compared with 5,- 
666,000 for the preceding month, of whom 
1,885,000 received ordinary relief and 1,596,000 
received emergency relief, with the balance 
largely on the municipal charity lists. 

German imports during December amounted 
to 490,600,000 marks and exports to 738,300,000 
marks as compared with 482,000,000 and 749,- 
000,000, respectively, for November. Total im- 
ports in 1931 were valued at _ 6,727,000,000 
marks and exports at 9,598,600,000 marks, as 
compared with 10,393,000,000 marks and 12,- 
035,000,000 marks, respectively, in 1930. 

The weekly average of railway carloadings 
in January declined sharply to 455,000, as 
compared with 636,000 in December, the daily 
average for the month being 87,500. Iron and 
steel production reached new lows in Decem- 
ber, with pig iron at 352,000 tons, steel at 
438,000 tons, and rolled products at 318,000 
tons, as against 427,000. 548,000 and 370,000 
tons, respectively, for the preceding month. 
Potash sales in January amounted to 79,000 
tons as against 37,000 tons in December, or 
approximately 60 per cent under that of Jan- 


uary, 1931. 
+~ + + 


Poland.—State revenues for December fell 
1,800,000 zlotys (1 zloty equals $0.1122), below 
expenditures with a decline of 57,123,000 
zlotys in revenues and a reduction of 59,003,000 


| zlotys in expenditures as compared with De- 
| cember, 


1930. State finances for the first 
nine months (April-December) of the 1931-32 
fiscal year closed with a tentative deficit of 
127,030,000 zlotys, with revenues totaling 1,742,- 
925 zlotys as against 1,869,955,000 zlotys of ex- 
These figures compare with 2,065,- 
892,000 zlotys of actual collections of revenues, 
2,071,819,000 zlotys of disbursements, and a 
consequent deficit of 5,927,000 zlotys for the 
same period of 1930. Receipts from taxation, 
exclusive of monopolies, were less than in 
the 1930 period by 201,464,000 zlotys (18 per 


cent). 
+++ 


Sweden.—There were 1,059 new companies 
registered in Sweden during 1931, according 
to the Royal Swedish Patent and Registration 
Bureau, having a total capitalization of 58,- 


| 680,000 crowns, of which 54,440,000 crowns were 


reported to have been paid in. Of the new 


|companies 3 were established to carry on 


agricultural activities, 309 were industrial, 497 
commercial, 51 transportation, and 199 other 
kinds of activities. The value of total im- 
ports for 1931 amounted to  1,439,400,000 
crowns, while exports totaled 1,127,400,000 
crowns, against 1,662,200,.000 crowns and 
1,550,400,000 crowns, respectively, in 1930. 
(Crowm equals about 26.8 cents at normal 
exchange.) 

ES 








Company of Northern 
Utility Investments, Inc., 


National Electric Power Company, and 
National Public Service Corporation: 
Ask for our list of investment offerings: 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 
230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


Kansas City, 
Minneapolis 


UTILITY SECURITIES CORPORATION, 111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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*tles for communities now withcut such | 


FEDERAL BANKING 


Laws to Reduce 
Number of Bank 
Failures Urged 


Comptroller Pole Declares | 
Portion of Branch Bank 


System in Canada Could 
Be Adopted Here 


While 2,290 banks failed in the United | 
States during the calendar year 1931, not | 
one closed in Canada, and at least a part 
of the reason is to be found in the bank- 
ing systems of the two countries, John 
W. Pole, Comptroller of the Currency, 
declared in hearings before the House 
Committee on Appropriations. Testimony 
at the hearings has just been made 
public. 

Charges that the Federal reserve sys- 
tem had been “ruthless in dealing” with 
small country banks and in many cases 
had forced them into the hands of re- 
ceivers were laid before the Committee 
by Representative Abernethy (Dem.), of 
New Bern, N. C., who said he hoped some- 
one in authority would undertake to an- 
swer his statements. 


Branch Bank Plan Advised 

Mr. Pole, who testified that he had not 
heard of “any bank failure in Canada 
for a number of years,” declared that a: 
part of the Canadian banking system un- | 
doubtedly would be adaptable to the| 
United States. He reminded the Com- 
mittee that for three years he has recom- | 
mended to Congress a branch bank ar- 
rangement which would allow central 
banks to spread over their trade areas. 

“They have an entirely different sys- | 
tem of banking,” Mr. Pole said when asked | 
how he accounted for the few bank fail- | 
ures in Canada. “Their system of bank- 
ing is one whereby 11 strong metropolitan 
banks throw out their facilities in the 
form of branches into agricultural sec- 
tions all over Canada. It is a sad com-| 
mentary on our own system when we 
realize that with an imaginary line run- 
ning between Canada and the United 
States, where the same character of peo- 
ple live ang where the same economic 
conditions prevail, there is this great dif- 
ference in banking conditions.” 


Domestic Moratorium Urged 

Representative Abernethy, charging that 
the Federal reserve system was saying to 
small debtor banks, “You pay your money 
today,” asked for a domestic moratorium 
as well as one helping foreign govern- 
ments. Addressing Ogden L. Mills, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, who was appearing 
before the Committee, Mr. Abernethy ap- 
pealed for Administration attention to the | 
Tural banking system and to the actions | 
of the Federal reserve system. | 

By calling for assessments or loans the | 
Federal reserve banks have been closing | 
member banks “every day,’ according to} 
Representative Abernethy. He declared | 
that the Federal reserve system was re- | 
fusing to loan to banks in his region and | 
that voluntary combinations entered into) 
by banks were proving of no avail in his | 
territory. ‘ | 

Secretary Mills, who is an ex-officio | 
member of the Federal Reserve Board, re- | 
minded Mr Abernethy that Federal re- 
serve discounts to inland banks aggre-| 
gated $700,000,000 and asserted that the) 
Federal reserve system had been of “very 
real assistance.” Explaining that New 
York banks are borrowing only “nominal 
amounts” from the reserve banks, Mr. 
Mills pointed out that Federal reserve 
credit outstanding amounted to approx- 
imately- $1,900,000,000, or an increase of | 
$700,000,000 in the last year. 

“I do not think that you can lay the 
blame on the Federal reserve system,” Mr. | 
Mills told Representative Abernethy. 


Bill to Permit Small Banks 
Offered in South Carolina 


Cotumsia, S. C., Feb. 25. 

A bill (H. 1532) has been introduced 
in the South Carolina House of Repre- 
sentatives by the committee on banking 
and insurance to permit the organization 
and operation of small banks under -<cer- 
tain conditions. The bill is designed, it 
was explained, to provide banking facili- | 








service. The bill is on the calendar. | 


Closing of Branch Banks 
Proposed in New York 


Apany, N. Y., Feb. 25. ! 
A bill (A. 1339) has been introduced | 
in the State Assembly providing that 
within five years after July 1, 1931, every 
bank and trust company in the State 
shall close all brancehs and branch offices. 
Another bill (A. 1336) would require the 
discontinuance within five years of the 
investment affiliates of banks and trust | 
companies in the State. 





Group Named in Delaware | 
To Study Banking Statutes 


Dover, Det., Feb. 25. | 
The Banking Commissioner, Harold Ww. 
Horsey, has been named head of a com- | 
mittee of bankers representing all sections 
of the State to make a study of the bank- | 
ing and financial statutes of Delaware.’ 
Governor C. Douglass Buck made the ap- 
pointments. 


Maine Lists Addition 
To Savings Bank Bonds 


Aucusta, Me., Feb. 25. 

Connecticut Light & Power Company, 

Series “C,” 1st & Ref. 444s, 1956, have been 

added to the list of securities legal for 

savings banks in Maine, according to an- 

nouncement by the bank commissioner, 
Sanger N. Annis. 


Applications Received 
By Radio Commission | 


[Continued from Page 6.) 


KHDFU, KHDEV, KHDYB. Transcontinental 
& Western Air, modification of aircraft li- 
cense for decrease in power to 50 w. and 
change in description of transmitter to 
Western Electric 8-A. 

KHCGT, KHCFU, KHODW, KHCHS, 
KHCBY. KHCKP, KHCMN. KHCAZ, West- 
ern Air Express, Inc., assignment of air- 
craft license to Transcontinental & West~- 
ern Air, Inc. 

KGUS, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Blythe. 
Calif., construction permit for change in 
transmitter location to New Intermediate 
Field, Blythe. Calif. 

KGU@, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Indio, 
Calif.. construction permit for change in 
ae to New Intermediate Field, Indio, 

alif. 

WSDF, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Louis- 
ville, Ky., license covering construction per- 
mit for 2,316, 2.356, 4,115, 6,540, 6,550, 6,560, 
6,015 ke., 400 w., aeronautical point-to-point 
service. 

KST, Aeronautical Radio, Inc. Kansas 
City, Mo,, license covering construction per- 
mit for 2,720, 2,732, 4,110, 6,510, 6,520, 6,530, 
8,015 ke., 1 kw. and 150 w., point-to-point 
aeronautical. 

Aeronautical Radio. Inc., Detroit, Mich., 
new construction permit for 2,938, 5,825, 
2,698 kc., 350 wW., aeronautical and aeronau- 
tical point-to-point service 

W3XR, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 
Mendham Township, N. J., Whippany, N. J., 
renewal of special experimental! license. 

WPEE,*Police Department, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
(modification of construction permit for 
change in location to 421 Empire Boulevard, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


|;months ago. 


On Stock Exchange Opposed 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITEp States Dany 


Restriction of Short Selling 


Statement Read at House Hearing by Presi- 
dent of New York Exchange 


Peces> legislation to abolish or regulate short selling was opposed Feb. 24 by 
Richard Whitney, president of the New York Stock Exchange, who appeared as 
a witness before the subcommittee of the House Judiciary Committee, considering 


several bills dealing with the practice. 


+ 
Short selling has been a regular feature of, 


all organized security markets from time im- 
memorial. Security markets are created by| 
the desire of people to invest and speculate, | 
and speculation necessarily includes specu- 
lation for rising prices as well as speculation | 
from declining prices. 

T realize that many people believe that the, 
short seller, because he believes prices will | 
decline, is purely a destructive influence and, | 
therefore, an evil. This simple conclusion! 
fails to take cognizance of the essential part | 
which the short seller plays in maintaining | 
an equilibrium for prices. If everybody was 
solely interested in seeing stock rise, the up-| 
ward tendency would continue until a fan- 
tastically high level of prices was reached and | 
then suddenly there would be no purchasers | 
whatsoever. As a result, the market would} 
fall precipitately from high to extreme low 
levels and there would be no transactions on | 
the descending scale. | 

The economic function of short sellers in a} 
market for securities is to provide buying} 
power even when prices are declining. Short 
seliing may aiso tend to prevent prices going | 
to absurd heights during periods of inflation. 


| Economists agree as to the necessary and use- | 


ful function of short selling, but when prices 
are declining it is extremely difficult to con- 
vince people that these students of economics 
are right. - 

Since 1929 many of our people have been 
so influenced by their personal losses that 


| they can not dispassionately consider the facts 


of the case. Let me, however, remind you 
that in spite of the drastic deflation of se- 
curity prices, the New York Stock Exchange 
has maintained a market for securities which 
has allowed the holders of stocks to sell and 
realize cash for their property. 

Even if the amount reaiized is less, and 
very much less, than it would have been 
if these people sold in 1929, it is. neverthe- 
less, an outstanding achievement that our | 
market has stayed open and maintained the 


| liquidity of securities. | 


Short Selling Helps 
To Maintain Market 


If there had been no short selling of se- 
curities, I am confident that the Stock Ex- 
change would have been forced to close many 

It was the willingness of peo- | 
ple who had sold short at higher levels to 
buy when prices were breaking that helped to 
maintain the market. 


We have avoided the fearful consequences 
which would have necessarily resulted if se- 
curities had become unsaleable. If short sell- 
ing had been forbidden, the course of the 
speculative movement in stocks would have 
been similar to what occurs when there is| 
speculation in property which can not be sold | 
short. 

The most common and the simplest ex- 
ample is undoubtedly a land boom. We have 
had many of them and in all parts of the 
country. One of the most recent and most 
dramatic was the land speculation in one of 
our States a few years ago. The price of 
real estate rose rapidly until people were 
freely paying for undeveloped lots far from | 
any center of population prices which would 
have been appropriate for property on the 
busiest streets in our larger cities. 


inally, after excessive prices had been 
reached, there was a sudden cessation of con- | 
fidence in the future of this real estate. What | 
happened? Almost immediately the market 
for real property ceased entirely. It was not 
a question of whether property which had 
sold for $100.000 could be sold for 25 per cent 
or 50 per cent of its so-called value, it was a 
question of whether a buyer could be found 
at any price. 


The resulting crash in value was appalling. 
Everybody who had an investment in these | 
lands found that he had lost not only a large 
part of his capital but also the ability to 
realize cash for what remained. From a pe- 
riod of the greatest activity in the buying 
and development of real property which, in 
turn, had induced great business activity, the 
whole State was plunged into a depression | 
far more complete and enduring than anyone | 
could have imagined. 

Without short selling, the stock market 
would have taken the same course after the 
boom of 1929. If that had occurred, the| 
consequences to this country would have) 
been truly disastrous. | 

Enormous amounts of credit were based | 
upon the value of securities. In round fig-| 
ures, there was $8,500,000,000 loaned to brokers, | 


jand, in addition, a substantially equal sum 


loaned by banks to individuals upon security 
collateral. | 

Because the Stock Exchange remained open 
and securities could be bought and sold, albeit 
at lower prices, this vast mass of credit has 
been, in large part, liquidated. Today, loans 
to brokers are only about $500,000,000 and 
bank loans to customers upon security col-| 
lateral have been reduced to about $5,000,-| 

If this huge total of 


| have been most devastatingly affected. 


jisted on May 25, when 


| creditor powers 


| cline in stock prices commenced. 


loans had become ported the withdrawal of 


(Publication of the full text of a statement 
read to the subcommittee by Mr. Whitney was begun in the issue of Feb. 25.) 
Whitney’s statement continues in full text: 


Mr. 





frozen and, because of the absence of a se- 


curity market, could not have been reduced, | 


our entire banking system would undoubted}y 
That 
calamity, at least, has been spared us. As a 
practical man who has been watching the 
course of the security market for years, I 
trust you will believe me when I say that 
the market for securities could not have been 
maintained if short selling had been for- 
bidden. 

I know that many people disagree with 
the statements I have just made and would 
like some mathematical or other proof of 
the truth of my conclusions. 
tistics gathered by the Exchange in regard 
to short selling have already been published. 

I submit, for the use of the Committee, not 
only the compilation showing the detailed 
short transactions from May 25 to Nov. 30, 
1930, but also two supplmental 
covering the periods from Dec. 1 to Dec. 31, 
1931, and Jan. 1 to Feb. 1, 1932. I also submit 
a chart on which is plotted graphically the to- 
tal number of shares composing the short in- 
terest, a stock price index and since Sept. 
26 the percentage of the daily in-and-out 
short sales. 

These statistics do not prove conclusively 
that there is any direct relationship between 
the size of the short interest and the price 
of securities. This is not surprising because 
short selling is not the only factor which af- 
fects the price level of securities In fact 
if these statistics prove anything they prove 
that, contrary to the popular theory, short 


selling is not a dominant factor in the stock 
market. 


Effect of World Events 
In Last Year Traced 


No one can look at the trend of stock 
prices during 1931 without appreciating the 
tremendous effect of the dramatic events 
which occurred in the course of the year. 
The chart before you shows the volume of 
the short position during the year. 

In May, the Austrian Credit-Anstalt, one of 


ithe largest and most important banks in Aus- 
| tria, failed. 


This was the first of the Euro- 
pean banking difficulties and affected some 
of the most important banks in Germany 
and Holland. It may have been the cause 
of the very large short interest which ex- 


our statistics were 
first gathered. 


From May 25 to July 3 the price level re- | 


mained practically stationary until June 17 


when the announcement of President Hoover's | 


suggestion in regard to a temporary delay in 
reparation payments made people believe the 


critical situation of Germany Would be ob- 
viated. x 


For a period of about 10 days the utmost 
confidence prevailed and stock prices rose, 
but shortly thereafter the difficulties en- 
countered in securing the approval of other 
to the German relief pro- 
gram began to cause doubt and prices started 
to decline. This decline was accentuated by 
the grave crisis which developed 


| many. 


On the chart you will see that, commenc- 
ing on July 3, the price of securities definitely 


| turned downward. By July 13 the withdrawals 


of gold from Germany brought about the 
failure of one of its most important banks. 
On July 14 the German Government pro- 
claimed a bank holiday which, in effect, was 
a moratorium. 

The immediate reaction caused by this news 
was a further decline of prices, because it 
was generally known that a large volume 


|of German acceptances were held by Ameri- 


can banks and no one could foretell what 
effect the sudden illiquidity of these assets 
would have on our credit structure. 

I need not describe in detail the elaborate 
negotiations which ultimately brought about 
the so-called “standstill agreement” in re- 


gard to German paper held by foreign banks, | 


but this incident demonstrates the danger of 


any action which makes short-term banking | 


assets illiquid 


The price level continued to decline until | 


the first week in August and then rose, prob- 
ably due to the announcement that the 


| United States Steel Corporation had decided 


to cut the salaries of its officials. Through- 
out the rest of the month, both the price 
level and the volume of the short interest 
remained relatively unchanged. 


Difficulties of England 
Reflected on Exchange 


In the early part of September a rapid de- 
Far from 
being accompanied by an increase in short 
interest, there was an actual decline between 
Sept. 11 and Sept. 18 of approximately 240,000 
shares. 

This price movement was clearly caused by 
the growing difficulties of the Bank of Eng- 
land. Day after day our newspapers re- 
large amounts of 


| Decisions of the Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Feb. 25 


Interlake Iron Corporation (Formerly By- | 
Products Coke Corporation). Docket 
No. 20495. 

After April 6, 1917, a corporation’ | 
constructed a plant for the produc- | 
tion of articles contributing to the | 
prosecution of the war. In its return 


for 1918 it claimed a deduction from 
gross income as amortization of the 
aforesaid facilities. On July 30, 1919, 
and subsequent to filing its return 
for 1918, it sold the above-mentioned 
plant under a contract by which it 
received cash or its equivalent and 
stock of the purchaser, in an amount 
equal to its cost of such facilities 
after such cost had been reduced by | 
an estimated saving in tax resulting | 
from a deduction taken in its return 
on account of amortization. The con- 
tract of sale also provided that in 
the event the amortization claimed 
should be disallowed in whole or in 
part, thus resulting in additional tax 
to the petitioner, the purchaser would 
compensate petitioner on account of 
such additional tax by issuing to it 
stock in the amount of such tax at the 
same rate as when such stock was 
issued at the date of the sale. Held, 
that a value of the war facilities thus 
recognized in a closed and completed 
transaction between a willing seller 
and a willing buyer is better evidence 
of their value at the date of the 
sale than expert testimony now sub- 
mitted as of that time and that, since 
such recognized value was at least 
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| ——— Feb, 23, Made Public Feb. 25, 1932 


Receipts 


Interna!l-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 

nue 

Customs receipts 

Miscellaneous receipts 


$2,248,802.81 


2,172,801 .32 
995,453.95 
1,338,791.18 


Total ordinary receipts $6,755,849.26 
Public debt receipts 604,990.00 
Balance previous day ......... 505,748 462.57 


Total $513,109,301.83 


internal reve- 


Expenditures 


General expenditures .......... 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
Reconstruction 
poration 
Subscription to stock of Fed- 
eral land banks 
All other 


$9,032,813.41 
180,731.29 
669,516.13 
10,880.25 


20,603,140.81 


14,132,370.00 
3,608.089.00 
. $48,237,540.89 
631,123.75 
464,240,637.19 


a se seceseeseese$513,109,301.83 


SD sia ne knan 
Public debt expenditures i 
Balance today aene 


equal to the original cost, no amor- 
tization is allowable to the petitioner 
on account of such assets. 

H. C. Brown, 
Docket Nos. 33343 and 33345. 

Where petitioners inherit an estate 
in real property limited in duration 
to the life of a person then in being, 
they are entitled to a deduction from 
1925 income for depreciation on the 
improvements situated on said real es- 
tate, equitably apportioned between 
them and the remaindermen. Sec- 
tion 214(a)(8), Revenue Act of 1926. 
Deduction for depreciation appor- 
tioned in the same way also allowed 
from 1923 and 1924 income under Rev- 
enue Acts of 1921 and 1924. Rose v. 
Grant followed, 39 Fed. (2d) 338. 


Estate of John Joseph Garvan, the First 


National Bank of Boston, Administrator. | 


Docket No. 44746. 


1. Where paper evidences of shares 
of stock of a foreign corporation and 
bonds of foreign governments belong- 
ing to a nonresident alien were held 
within the United States for certain 
restricted purposes, such stock and 
bonds may not be included for pur- 
poses of tax«tion in the estate of such 
nonresident- alien because not prop- 
erty situatec within the United States 
within the meaning of the statute. 
Ernest Brooks et al., 22 B. T. A. 71, 
followed. 

2. Shares of stock of domestic cor- 
porations, similarly owned and held, 
may be included in decedent’s estate 
by authority of section 303(d) of the 
Revenue Act of 1926, which is not 
unconstitutional. 

3. Where Commissioner has included 
in decedent's estate the total value of 
properties transferred by gift within 
two years prior to death, the conclu- 
sive presumption raised by section 302 
(c), Revenue Act of 192s, is not in 
issue until petitioner, upon whom 
falls the burden of proof, has proved 
that such transfers in fact were not 
made in contemplation of death. Pe- 
titioner having failed of such proof 
it is held that shares of stocks -of 
domestic corporations embracea in 
said transfers may be included in 
decedent’s estate for purposes of tax- 
ation. 

4. Shares of stock of a foreign cor- 
poration and bonds of foreign gov- 
ernments embraced by such transfers 
excluded from decedent's estate, 
though the paper evidences of the 
same were held within the United 
States for certain restricted purposes, 
because not property within the United 
States at the time of transfer or of 
decedent's death within the meaning 
of section 303 (d), Revenue Act of 
1926, under Ernest Brooks et al., 
supra. 
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Most of the sta- | 


statements | 


in Ger-| 


Maude Brown Plettner. | 





South Carolina Protests 


Federal Bank Receivers 


Co.tumsia, S. C., Feb, 25. 
Contending that the appointment of 
| Federal receivers for the Peoples State 
|Bank of South Carolina, a State char- 
jtered institution with 44 branches 
| throughout the State, which failed to 
open 
ence with the State banking law, the 
State Bank Examiner, Albert S. Fant, has 
filed his protest wiih the District Court 
at Charleston. The case is that of an 
Ohio depositor. Otto Krupnik v. the 


Examiner. Mr. Krupnik’s Petition for a 
| Federal receiver was granted by Federal 
| District Judge J. Lyles Glenn, of South 
Carolina. 

Fant, contending that he, as Bank Ex- 
aminer, had the same power as receiver 
lor liquidating agent as the three Federal 
| receivers, asked that a ruie to show cause, 
{issued at the time by Judge Glenn, be dis- 
missed. 
vention by the United States court inter- 


and possession of the property and busi- 
ness of the bank as prescribed by State 
laws. 





and more apparent that there was a real pos- 


Even resignation of the Labor Ministry and 
the formation of the coalition National Gov- 
ernment at the end of August, was not able 
to stem the tide of fear in regard to the 
soundness of the British currency. 


announced it would immediately appeal to 
Parliament to suspend gold payments. It was 
in the face of this emergency, which brought 
about the closing of all of the most impor- 
tant stock exchanges of Europe, that the New 
York Stock Exchange imposed its temporary 
two-day ban on short selling. 


I have already described, and particularly 


in my address at Hartford last Fail, the rea- | 


sons which actuated the Governors of the 


Exchange to take dramatic action in the face | 


of the sterling crisis. Frankly, we felt that 
it was an alternative to closing the Exchange. 
Only twice before in our history has 
such action been necessary. In 1873 the Ex- 
change was closed for a few days. In 
for several months. 

We knew from our experience at the out- 


break of the war, that closing the Exchange | 


| would aot prevent a decline in security prices. 
When the Exchange closed upon the an- 
nouncement of the World War, members of 
the Exchange were forbidden to buy or sell 
| securities at lower prices than had prevailed 
at the time of closing 
informal security exchanges sprang up in ol- 
fices and even out in the streets. Transac- 
tions were made in the so-called “gutter mar- 
kets” of August, 1914, at prices far below the 
closing prices on the Exchange. 

We telt last September, that if the Exchange 
were allowed to close there would be no 


certainty as to when it would be able to re-| 


open and that the freezing of collateral se- 
curity loans would be disastrous. 


Explains Suspension 


Of Short Selling 

Many peopie nave wondered why the Gov- 
ernors of the Exchange concluded that the 
banning of short selling would permit the 
market to stay open. The answer, of course, 
is that we were aware of the existence of a 
short interest of approximately 4,000000 
|shares. Those who were short were bound 
to realize that the prohibition on short sell- 
ing was an indication the Exchange might 
close. They would attempt to cover their 
contracts before the Exchange closed, because 
unless they did so there was no certainty 
as to when they would have an opportunity 
of settling their open contracts. 


That the conclusion of the Governing Com- | 


mittee was sound has been proved by what 
took place on Sept. 21 and Sept. 22 

The existing short interest did buy stocks. 
Our statistics show that 280,000 shares were 
covered on Sept. 21; nearly 800,000 shares on 
Sept. 22 and more than 330,000 shares on 
Sept. 23; with a declining or steady mar- 
ket existing on the first two of these three 
days but a sharp rise occurring on the third 
day when the ban on short selling was 
lifted. 

Many students of economics have appar- 
ently failed to understand what happened 
during these critical days. In fact Mr. Will- 
iam Trufant Foster, in an article in the At- 
lantic Monthly entitled “Selling the United 
States Short,” said, in part: 

“To meet this situation, the Governing Com- 
mittee decided to suspend short selling. ‘In 
the opinion of the Committee, a sudden ban 
on short selling would be likely to force 
covering by those who were short.’ 

“Here is reasoning as curious as that of the 
Mad Hatter; it will find a place, no doubt, 
in the new book which is developing out 
of current economic discussions, called Alice 
in Blunderland. Mr. Whitney's first premise 
is that liquidation, not short selling, is the 
cause of declining stock prices. He then de- 
clares that further liquidation is inevitable. 
He concludes that a ban on short selling 
| ‘would be likely to force covering by those 
| who were short.’ 
| “What kind of logic is this? Why should 
anyone who has sold wnat he does not own, 
in the hope of buying it later on at a lower 
price, be forced to cover, if further liquida- 
tion is inevitable? Why not simply wait for 
the inevitable liquidation to take place, and 
then reap an inevitable profit by buying at 
the resultant lower price?” 


Action of Exchange 
Declared to Be Sound 


Mr. Foster is not sufficiently familiar with 
the operation of our security market to under- 
| stand that the closing of the Exchange would 
prevent the existing shorts from taking ad- 
vantage of any further decline in prices. 
| Those who were short held only contracts of 
members of the Exchange. It was obvious 
that if the Exchange had closed in September, 
1931, a prohibition, like the one used in 1914, 
|} against members buying or selling at lower 
| prices would have been imposed. Those who 
; were short realized, therefore, that if the 
| Exchange closed they would hold contracts 
|of members which could not be settled ex- 
cept at or above the existing price level. No 
further decline in security prices could in- 
crease their profits. In the meantime they 
| ran the risk that the closing of the Exchange 
| might bring about the insolvency of brokers, 
fo which case any existing profits might be 

ost. 

It was the part of wisdom, therefore, for 
| them to buy stocks and to take their profits. 
The logic of the Governing Committee, which 
| Mr. Foster criticizes, was sound, as the events 
| have proved, and was based upon the actual 
knowledge of past experience. The Governing 
Committee of the Exchange consists of 42 
men, who are or have been actively engaged 
in the security business for many years. In 
the aggregate, their experience covers not one 
but many panics and crises. To thosse who 
had lived through the experience of 1914, there 
|; Was no doubt that a temporary ban on short 
selling would bring purchasing power into the 
fmarket. As I have said before, their experi- 
ence and judgment were justified by what 
| took place in the next few days 

By remaining open during the English ster- 
| ling crisis, the New York Stock Exchange as- 
| sisted the security markets of Europe to re- 
;}open. Before the end of the week, all of 
the principal European exchanges, except 
Berlin, were again in operation and the liq- 
uidity of securities throughout the world was 
reestablished. 

It is true, of course, that the price level 
| continued to decline. It declined, not because 
it was driven downward by further short sales, 
but because the mounting financial difficulties, 
| of which the sterling crisis was only the fore- 
j;runner, became more and more apparent. It 
was not until Oct. 5 that the general de- 
cline in security prices stopped. 


| 

The conciusion of Mr. Whitney’s 
| statement will be printed in full tert 
| in the issue of Feb. 27. ; ; 

! 
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‘DIVIDEND NOTICES 


Quarterly Dividends of 

$1.25 a share on $5 Divi- 

dend Preferred Stock and 

30 cents a share on Common 
Stock have been declared, pay- 
able March 31, 1032, to re- 
spective holders of record Febru- 


The United Gas Improvement Co. 
7, W. MORRIS, Treasurer. 
January 27, 1932. Philadelphia, Pa. 


UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 


v 


A cash dividend of fifty cents 
(50c) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation has 
been declared, payable April 1, 1932, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business March 4, 1932, 


WiLtiamM M. Bearp, Treasurer 


Jan. 2, was an unjustified interfer- | 


Peoples State Bank and the State Bank | 


He further set forth that inter- | 


feres with the orderly and lawful cOntrol | 


gold from the British market. It became more | 


sibility of England going off the gold basis. | 


On the night of Sept. 20 the British Cabinet | 


any! 


1914 | 


Almost immediately | 


| 
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| Financial Condition of 


“Ny 


STATE BANKING 


| FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


As of Feb. 24 Made Public Feb. 25 


RESOURCES (in thousands of dollars) 
with Federal reserve agents.......... 
redemption fund with United States Treasury.... 


| Gold 
| Gold 


| Gold 
Gold 
| Gold and gold certificates held by banks 


Total gold reserves.... 
Reserves other than gold.. 


Total reserves 
Nonreserve cash 
| Bills discounted: 


Secured by United States Government obligations........ 


{ Other bills discounted 
Total bills discounted 
Bills bought in open market 
} United States Government sécurities: 
| Bonds 
| ‘Treasury notes 
Certificates and bills.. 


Other securities 


Total bills and securities .. 
Due from foreign banks. 
Federal reserve notes of other bank 
Uncollected items ... 
Bank premises 
All other resources 
Total re.sources 
LIABILITIES 


Federal reserve notes in actual CiIrCUlatiONn....cscceseseeees 


| Deposits: 

Member bank-reserve account.. 
Government 

Foreign bank 

Other deposits 


Total deposits ........ccseee eecescceses ecevceecccccccees 


Deferred availability items .... 
Capital paid in 

Surplus 

All other Habilities . 


Total liabilities 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Fed 
liabilities combined 
Contingent liability on 
respondents 


central reserve cities on Feb. 2¢, 
in millions of dollars: 

NEW YORK 
Loans and investments—total 
| Loans—total 


On SeECUTILICS ...0..seee 
All other 
Investments—total 


United States Government securiti¢s.... 
Other securities .. 

Reserve with Federal reserve ban 

Cash in vault 

Net demand deposits 

Time deposits > 

Government deposits .... 

; Due from banks 

Due to banks 

Borrowings from Federal reserve bank 
Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: 
For own account 


For account of out-of-twon banks........ : 
For account of others...........ee06- eeee 


| 


|On demand 

On time 
; CHICAGO 
| Loans and investments—total 


| Loans—total 
| On securities .... 
| All other 
Investments—total 


Other securities 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank 
|Cash in vault 
Net demand deposits 
Time deposits ....... 
Government deposits 
| Due from banks 
| Due to banks 


held exclusively against Federal reserve notes...... . 
settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board...... 


Pee meee eran ee reeseeeeeeeee 


Total United States Government securities. 


2-24-32 
2,037,032 
55,745 


+ 2,092,777 
285,549 
559,222 


2,937,548 
202,214 


3,139,762 
75,546 


471,180 
364,063 
835,243 
133,382 


319,241 
73,497 
347,818 
740,556 
14,681 


1,723,862 
8,595 
15,215 
398,332 
57,821 
39,793 


5,458,926 
. 2,642,827 


+ 1,877,793 
49,302 
16,399 
30,002 

+ 1,973,496 

396,426 
157 857 
259,421 

28,899 


* $,458,926 


ee eee eee eenes 


eeeeees 


e note 


313,281 


2-24-32 
6,544 


2-17-32 
2,053,930 
56,494 


2,110,424 
270,787 
562,375 


2,943,586 
201,958 


3,145,544 
77,067 


473,165 
372,616 
845,781 
146,382 


319,978 
75,504 
345,860 
741,342 
29,995 


1,763,500 
8,595 
13,810 
421,531 
57,820 
39,917 


5,527,784 
2,656,941 


1,904,246 
27,214 
38,848 
42,813 


2,013,121 
412,877 
157,915 
259,421 

27,509 


5,527,784 
67.4% 
315,348 


2-17-32 
6,603 


4,289 


2,112 
2,177 
2,314 


1,496 
818 
633 

41 

4,735 
743 
201 
103 
815 


2-25-31 
1,724,089 
34,467 


1,758,556 
472,060 
850,706 


3,081,322 
179,194 


3,260,516 
76,037 


60,473 


129,374 | 


189,847 
106,317 


75,731 
183,074 
340,638 


599,443 


895,607 
699 
15,750 
522,264 
38,192 
19,085 


4,848,150 
1,448,416 


2,378,411 
25.847 
5,200 
18,111 


2,427,569 
515,070 
169,135 
274,636 

13,324 


4,848,150 


84.19% 


453,814 


Following is the Board's statement of condition of the weekly reporting member banks in | 
1932, on Feb. 17, 1932, and on Feb. 25, 1931, the figures being | 


2-25-31 
7,980 


5,469 
3,137 
2,332 
2,511 


1,351 


1,160 
816 
46 
5,836 








ELECTRIC CUSTOMERS 
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SALES OF ELECTRICITY 
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Average Volume 
Of Credit Falls in 


Reserve System 


Discounted Bills Held by Re- 
serve Banks Decreased 11 
Millions and Money in 
Circulation Declines 





The daily average volume of Federal 
reserve bank credit outstanding during 
the week ended Feb. 24 as reported by the 
| Federal reserve banks and made public 
| Feb. 25, was $1,775,000,000, a decrease of 
$20,000,000 compared with the preceding 
week and an increase of $862,000,000 com- 
| pared with the corresponding week in 1931. 

On Feb. 24 total reserve bank credit 
{amounted to $1,734,000,000, a decrease of 
$47,000,000 for the week. This decrease 
corresponds with decreases of $26,000,000 
|}in member bank reserve balances, $17,- 
| 000,000 in money in circulation and $34,- 
000,000 in unexpened capital funds, non- 
member deposits, etc., offest in part by 
decreases of $19,000,000 in monetary gold 
stock and $12,000,000 in Treasury currency 
| adjusted. 
| Holdings of riscounted bills decreased 
| $8,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, $4,000,000 at Chicago and $11,- 
| 000,000 at all Federal reserve banks. The 
| System's holdings of bills bought in open 
market declined $13,000,000, of United 
| States bonds $1,000,000 agd Treasury notes 
$3,000,000, while holdings of Treasury 
certificates and bills increased $2,000,000. 


(Changes in the amount of reserve 
bank credit outstanding and in related 
items are shown in tabulated form in 
an adjoining column.) 


| FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


| As of Feb. 25 


New York, Feb. 25.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


Austria (schilling) 13.9533 
Belgium (belga) ..... 13.9268 
Bulgaria (lev) -7143 
Czechoslovakia (crown) 2.9629 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (p*ngo) 

Italy (lira) . 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) ... 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China ‘Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, 

Brazil (milreis) ... 
Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 

Bar, silver 


a ne en 


19.1377 
. 348.0476 
1.5155 


easured by Years 


The measure of success of a business is its 
record over a period of years, including poor 
as well as prosperous times. The accom- 
panying charts covering the same properties 
for the entire period show Associated Gas 
& Electric System progress since 1921. 


GAS CUSTOMERS 


oar 2223 24 25 26 27 28 29 3031 


SALES OF GAS 


EXERCISE YOUR RIGHTS 


This information is brought to the attention of investors in 
Associated Gas and Electric Company securities in connection 
with the rights now made available to subscribe to Guaran- 
teed 8% Eight Year Gold Bonds (participating conditionally 
up to 2% additional interest) with Warrants. Others inter- 
ested in this investment, yielding 84% initially, may obtain fur- 
ther information by writing for circular containing full details. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


61 Broadway 5) New York 
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Daily Index on Page 2. eh p Baie 
igest publishe 


Rag paper 
0.00. Newsprint edition, $15.00. 


Monday issue. Annual Index- 
pepenetes after March of each year. 
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Legal Safeguards of Lawless 


as Encouragement to Crime . 


Immunity Resulting from Trial Technical- 
ities’ Regarded by New York Prosecutor as 
~ Main Cause of Disregard of Law 


By JOHN J. BENNETT, JR. 
Attorney General, State of New York 


T IS almost superfluous for anyone living 
in Twentieth Century America to call at- 
tention to the fact that the most pressing 

social problem confronting the people of the 
United States generally is that of crime. 

So accustomed to the crime situation have 
we become that I fear the full significance 
of its menacing features is oftentimes lost 
from our view. Sometimes I believe we have 
been altogether too indifferent to the crime 
wave that seems never to languish with us. 
I often wonder whether, if a determined peo- 
ple decided to seek the solution or the solu- 
tions of this problem, they might not reduce 
the appalling social waste resulting there- 
from. : 

I sincerely doubt that the population at 
large is even remotely aware of the extent 
to which crime has grown in the United 
States, or of the power that is wielded by 
the invisible government of the underworld. 

In the teeming history of the United States, 
lawlessness has always been found in a 
greater or lesser degree. I suppose this is 
because of the circumstances surrounding 
our growth from the comparatively insignifi- 
cant nation of 150 years ago to our present 
exalted position among the countries of the 
world. 

+ + 

Lawlessness has existed on our frontiers. 
Lawlessness has been found in our great 
cities. Lawlessness has been seen in our 
towns and countryside. 

But not, it seems to me, the kind of law- 
lessness that exists among us today. Where 
once crime was individualized and even to 
some extent picturesque, as seen in the 
careers of the western bandits, today it is 
big business, at once ruthless and cold. . 

The past 10 years have witnessed the rise 
of the modern racketeer and the gunman 
gangster. The era through which we have 
passed has been replete with instances of 
criminal daring and insolence almost im- 
possible to conceive. ; 

Into the very warp and woof of our times 
has been woven the turbulent story of the 
overlords of vice and the army of desperadoes 
traveling in their wake. Our times have pro- 
duced’ a Capone, an almost mythical figure, 
concerning whom the newspapers have writ- 
ten tales bordering on the fantastic—in whose 
career the motion pictures have found a 
theme for stories lurid beyond the last dream 
of sensationalism. 

And those who read even as they run must 
have observed that. this class to whom I 
refer, the racketeer and his henchman, the 
gunman, apparently have been and are im- 
mune from punishment. Almost it seems as 
though the law is impotent in the face of 
the challenge that has been hurled by the 
criminal classes. 

This is indeed a distressing situation. Here 
consider for a moment the toll that crime 
has exacted, the full significance of the situ- 
ation will be apparent to all. 

The statisticians tell us that the annual 
« crime bill of the United States ranges from 
$8,000,000,000 to $10,000,000,000. If we place 
against this estimate—whicn is, of course, 
conjectural but nevertheless not far-fetched 
—the national income aggregating in our best 
business years approximately $80,000,000,000 
we may readily conceive the economic waste 
resulting from crime 


+ + 
In arriving at the cosu of our annual crime 
bill the statisticians take into consideration 


not only direct losses resulting from rob-, 


beries, larcenies and other crimes, but the 
indirect factors, such as costs of insurance 
against thieving of every description, costs 
of maintenance of the vast organization de- 
voted to law enforcement and costs arising 
out of the operation of prisons. 

The picture presented by these statistics 
is incomplete, however, in that it furnishes 
no real perspective of the immense social 
damage resulting from crime; of’ the misery 
it brings to the countless thousands who are 
affected by it; of the degradation and suf- 
fering inevitably following in its wake. 

Why is it that violent crime flourishes here 
on such a magnitudinous scale when else- 
where in civilized countries it is not a vex- 
ing problem? Frequently, we read that in 
Germany and England, despite the fact that 
for 10 years these countries have been held 
in the grip of sustained economic depression, 
prisons are being closed because there is no 
need for them. 

I do not subscribe to the belief that either 


Declining Rate 
of Diphtheria 
in Illinois 


By 
seein Dr. Andy Hall 


Director, Department of 
Public Health, State 
of Illinois 

ORTALITY from diphtheria in Illinois 
reached an all time low record in 1931. 
Only 371 fatalities were charged against 

this disease compared with 543 in 1930. The 
previous low record was in 1925 when 409 
deaths were credited to diphtheria, accord- 
ing to the State's statistics. The*mortality 
per 100,000 inhabitants was 4.8 in 1931, a 32 
per cent drop from the rate of 7.1 in 1930 
and a 15 per cent drop below the rate of 5.7 
in 1925. 

Compared with the experience of 40 and 
50 years ago, the mortality from diphtheria 
last year was negligible and represents one 
of the outstanding achievements of pre- 
ventive medicine. In 1880, for example, 3,783 
deaths were charged against diphtheria in 
Illinois and in 1890 the number was 3,561. 

Immunization of children with toxoid and 
toxin-antitoxin, which prevents the disease 
on the one hand, and prompter treatment’ of 
patients with antitoxin which cures diph- 
theria on the other, were the principal factors 
that account for the tremendous saving of 
child life from this disease. 

Records show that “he practice of im- 
_ munizing children against diphtheria was far 
greater in Illinois during 1931 than at anv 
previous time in the history of the State. 


the Germans or the English are essentially 
more law-abiding than the people of the 
United States. Nor do I concur with the 
conclusions of some critics of our civilization 
who affirm that we as a people are naturally 
lawless. 

And I refuse to give assent to the theory 
recently advanced by one of our outstanding 
historians, that ours is a lawless heritage. 
But I do believe with most persons who have 
studied the crime problem that we are dis- 
tinctly apathetic concerning its solution. 

To be sure, we have made superficial at- 
tempts to understand the problem. For ex- 
ample, we have introduced in some of our 
prisons advanced methods of treating crim- 
inals confined there. For instance, in New 
York State we have instituted a species of 
self-government in .elected State prisons. 

We have had mutual welfare leagues, by 
which presumably the convict is to be taught 
how to adjust himself to living outside by 
participating in the government of himself 
while in prison. We have created a parole 
system based on the theory that if we hold 
out to an imprisoned criminal the hope that 
by good conduct he will be able to reduce 
his maximum sentence not cnly will he be 
amenable to prison discipline but also grateful 
for the consideration received. 

One grave objection has been raised to 
the assumptions upon which the parole sys- 
tem is based. It is this: That the most 
notorious desperadoes on the outside fre- 
quently are the most orderly prisoners. 


++ 

There is a motto among the real, hardened 
criminals, and it is this: “You can’t beat the 
system”—meaning to say that it is better 
to adjust oneself to the rigors of prison life 
and thereby win a comparatively early re- 
lease than be unruly and intractable. 

We have in the State of New York a pro- 
bation system based on the idea that the 
accidental offender should not be sent to 
prison at all but should be placed under the 
supervision of a probation officer, whose duty 
it will be to so advise and guide the offender 
that he will never again come in contact 
with the law. In certain parts of the State 
where it has been highly developed, the pro- 
bation system concededly has been of some 
value. 

In any event, probation has no application 
whatsoever to second, third, and fourth felony 
offenders. It is from their ranks that the 
majority of our vicious criminals is drawn. 

We have sought here in the State of New 
York to solve the problem raised by the mod- 
ern bandit and his ilk by the enactment of 
most stringent legislation—the so-called 
Baumes laws. We have increased the pen- 
alties for the commission of offenses while 
armed and for the possession of dangerous 
weapons. We have raised the penalties for 
second, third and fourth offenders, even pro- 
viding that the habitual criminal shall be 
incarcerated for life. 

But despite these attempts to control the 
crime problem, concededly we have made 
slight impression. The bandit is still with 
us, and the ranks of the confirmed criminals 
are being swelled daily. Our State prisons 
are crowded to capacity. 

For my own part I believe the only ap- 
proach to a solution of the crime problem 
bearing promise of immediate results is that 
which contemplates the enactment of basic 
and far-reaching ~eforms in the penal law 
and in the code of criminal procedure. 


+ + 


When I asked, “Why is organized crime of 
the racketeering type practically unknown in 
England?”* I do not hesitate to answer: 
Primarily because English iustice is swift and 
certain. 

The English people as a whole, I am sure, 
are inherently no more law-abiding than our 
own. But this they know: That he who 
commits a crime in that country stands bet- 
ter than-an average chance of paying the 
penalty attaching thereto. 

Justice there is expeditious because the 
English have long since reformed their penal 
code, removing therefrom archaisms with 
which it formerly was cluttered. Many of 
these same archaisms still persist in the code 
of criminal procedure of the State of New 
York which has its origins in the English 
common law. 

In England, for example, if a defendant 
refuses to take the stand in his own behalf, 
the Crown Prosecutor has the right to draw 
the jury’s attention to his reluctance per- 
sonally to deny accusations made against 
him, pointing out that if the defendant were 
innocent he would not hesitate to face his 
accusers, This conclusion, while not binding 
on the jury, inevitably must carry great 
weight. 

In the State of New York the District At- 
torney has no such right. Hence, our prose- 
cuting attorneys, even in the trials of per- 
sons known to be of notorious character, are 
precluded from commenting on the defend- 
ant’s failure to testify in his own behalf. 
This binds the hands of the District Attorney 
in more ways than one, for unless the de- 
fendant does testify and thereby throw the 
door open for cross-examination, his char- 
acter can not be placed in evidence. 


++ 


Again, in the English courts and in the 
United States Federal courts, a judge has 
the right to comment on the character and 
evidence of witnesses appearing for the de- 
fense. The judiciary of the State of New 
York have no such power. 

Here our judges are mere referees, re- 
stricted to a discussion with the jury of the 
law applicable to a given case. How much 
more efficient it would be if our judiciary 
were permitted to give to the jury the bene- 
fit of their experience and their power of 
analysis and thus lead them to a proper 
consideration of the evidence. 

I believe most fair-minded persons will 
agree in my conclusion that a fundamental 
reason for the surprising percentage of con- 
victions obtained .n England is that the 
English judges are not restricted in their 
presentation of the case to the jury. To the 
objection that increasing the power of the 
judiciary in this respect will lead to judicial 
abuses, my only answer is that the power has 
not been abused in either the English or 
Federal courts. 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


GAGING MACHINERY PARTS 
FOR INTERCHANGEABILITY 


Research and Tests by Bureau of Standards as Aid in 
Standardization of Tools Used in Manufacturing 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with the machinery industry. 


By H. W. BEARCE 


Co-chief, Weights and Measures Division, Bureau of Standards, Department of 
Commerce 


HE Bureau of Standards conducts 
T gage work in connection with ma- 

chine tools and cooperates in the 
standardization and tests of gaging, be- 
ing made by science and industry. It 
also undertakes research in connection 
with this work. 

In the early days of machine tools 
little attention was given to interchange- 
ability of parts, either of the machines 
themselves or of the products of the 
machines. Each part of each machine 
and each part produced by the machine 
was largely an_ individual product. 
Usually when such a part was required 
to assemble and function with one or 
more other ,»arts a certain amount of 
hand fitting was expected and required. 

Under such a system the initial as- 
sembly of parts, and the replacement of 
broken or worn-out parts, were expensive 
and time consuming. 

+++ 

Under our modern system of mass pro- 
duction complete interchangeability of 
parts is the end sought, and in the vast 
majority of cases attained. Under this 
system all parts that are intended to be 
alike are, in fact, so nearly alike in their 
important dimensions that any part 
taken at random from a large number 
of similar parts will assemble and func- 
tion as intended, when mated with other 
parts similarly taken at random from 
a large number without hand-fitting or 
other additional work. 

That, in brief, is the basic principle 
of interchangeable manufacture. The 
successful application of this principle 
requires the use of production and in- 
spection methods and equipment that 
are such as to insure that the important 
dimensions of each part will be within 
proper limits. 

+++ 

The test of parts to determine whether 
or not they are within specified dimen- 
sional limits is usually carried out by 
means of limit gages. 

Limit gages are made in a wide va- 
riety of designs, for an equally wide va- 
riety of purposes, but for the inspection 
of plain cylindrical shafts and holes, and 


for ordinary screw threads, such as are 
found on bolts, nuts and screws, the 
most commonly used gages may be classi- 
fied as “go” and “not go” plain and 
thread plug, ring and snap gages, 

The proper use of correct “go” gages 
insures assembly of accepted parts. That 
is, no entering members that are too 
large, and no receiving members that are 
too small, will be accepted by correct 
“go” gages. “Go” gages have no control 
over the opposite aspect of the fit of 
mating parts. That is, they do not in- 
sure that the mating parts will not be 
too loose. This must be controlled by 
the use of “not go” gages. “Not go” 
gages insure that no entering members 
that are too small, and no receiving 
members that are too large, are accepted. 

The successful use of any system of 
gaging requires, of course, that the gage 
themselves be kept within the prescribed 
limits for the parts. It the gages are 
allowed “to be outside the prescribed 
limits, either initially, or as the result 
of wear, parts will be accepted which 
are outside the limits, and the whole 
gaging system may fail of its purposé. 

+++ 

“Go” gages wear in the direction to 
produce interference and nonassembly. 
Working “go” gages must, therefore, be 
watched with extreme care and must 
be constantly checked against other 
gages that are known to be accurate, or 
must be measured at sufficiently fre- 
quent intervals to insure that they are 
maintained within the prescribed limits. 

“Not go” gages wear in the direction 
of the “go” gage limits, and in the di- 
rection of safety, since the ‘purpose of 
“not go” gages is to guard against ex- 
cessive looseness. The effect of wear of 
“not go” gages is, therefore, to reduce 
the amount of tolerance available to the 
manufacturer, and to reject parts that 
are not outside the prescribed limits, and 
that should not, therefore, be rejected. 

Interchangeable manufacture, and its 
control by gaging, is a subject so broad 
and yet so exacting in detail that only 
a few of its many aspects can be touched 
upon in a paper of this character. 


In the next of this series of articles to appear in the issue of Feb. 27, Maj. 
Gen. Lytle Brown, Chief of Engineers, Department of War, will discuss the 
relation of machinery to the Corps of Engineers. 


School Administration and Control 


Problems of Iowa Educational System 
By MISS AGNES SAMUELSON 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Iowa 


UST what are the ABC's in the adminis- 
J tration and control of our schools? We 
see in the schools the Government of the 
people, by the people and for the people. 
Going back further than that we should bear 


in mind that the schools exist for the pur- 
pose of developing the enlightened citizenry 
upon which our Government depends. As is 
the school, so is the Nation. 

Here in Iowa, the people annually elect 
school directors to act for them in the trans- 
action of the business and other affairs of 
the school. These directors determine just 
how much school they will have beyond the 
months fixed by law, what schools shall be 
maintained, how many teachers shall be em- 
ployed, where children shall attend, what 
subjects in addition to those required by 
statute shall be taught unless addjtional sub- 
jects are added by the voters, what extra- 
curricular activities such as athletic pro- 
grams, debates, music festivals, etc., shall be 
carried on, and how much money shall be 
levied to meet the expenditures. In fact, the 
people through their school boards have con- 
trol over the organization, maintenance, and 
expenditures of their local schools. 

The Legislature has put some curb on the 
expenditures and has provided that certain 
subjects be taught. First, about the expendi- 
tures and levies. The law provides the maxi- 
mum amovnt that ean be levied per year— 
$70 to $100. It also fixes the minimum 
amount that can be paid teachers $50 to 
$120 per month. The legai term is eight 
months. Fifteen cents per pupil is required 
to be spent each year by each district for 
suitable library materials for the schools. 

The school taxes paid in a given district 
are expended for the school of that district 
and the educational interests of its children. 
No one in a district pays taxes to support 
schools in another district unless he has 
property in that distric.. In other words he 
pays no tax to support a school in a district 
in which he has no property. 

The State distributes to all public schools 
a@ sum not raised by taxation, the interest on 
the permanent school fund which amounts 
to about 30 cents per child per year. This 
fund is distirbuted on the basis of the school 
census. The Legislature appropriates State 
aid for certain districts—normal training, 
consolidated, standard rural, and mining 
camp. The town and village schools, nearly 
400 of them, do not receive any aid at all. 
Some Federal aid comes to schools having 
the Smith-Hughes work in agriculture and 
home-making. This aid amounts to less than 
one-half a mill levy each year on the taxable 
property of the State. Other than that and 
what small amounts come from fines and 
forfeitures, the schools must raise all the 
money locally on direct property taxation. 
In appropriating these funds, the State re- 
quires the Department of Public Instruction 
to set up minimun standards for approval 
for State aid. This is also true in approval 
for tuition under vhe statute allowing chil- 
dren who are residents of districts not main- 
taining high schools their high school tuition 


in other districts. These standards must of 
necessity be minimum in nature and most 
districts go beyond them, 

As we wrestle with the unusual problems 
precipitated by the economic conditions, we 
will do well to keep in mind that in business 
there is a direct relation between income and 
output. When orders are diminished, out- 
put is lessened and reduction in force and 
costs follow. But in the public schools to- 
day the demands for the output are greater 
while the income is less. It is not an easy 
task facing the school boards—to operate a 
school plant with an increasing enrollment 
on a decreasing income. But that is the job 
before the school executive as he weighs 
every item in the budget to see what further 
readjustments, if any, can be made and where 
they will do the least harm to the school. 
They are at work trying to effect the true 
economies and to see that the school in- 
vestment brings the best possible returns in 
life values, 

What is the minimum education program 
which each child is entitled to have? How 
much will it cost? How much of the cost 
can the local district bear? How much should 
the State contribute? Should the Federal 
Government contribute any? If so, how 
much? Does not the solution of both our 
educational and financial problems in the 
schools wait upon the answers to such ques- 
tions as these? 

As to the course of study, the statutes pre- 
scribe certain subjects to be taught—all the 
common branches, music, agriculture, man- 
ual training, home economics, American his- 
tory, citizenship, civics, social problems, Con- 
Stitution of the United States and Iowa, 
physical education, harmful effects of nar- 
cotics and stimulants, and Iowa history. The 
Department prepares and distributes course 
of study bulletins and library lists. The De- 
partment suggests that the schools, especially 
the smaller ones, do not offer the vocational 
subjects every year, but often enough to make 
a@ large class possible and to see that each 
pupil has the opportunity to pursue these 
subjects during the high school course. For 
example, home economics, agriculture, and 
manual training may be alternated. 


The Department believes that the size of 
the school and the ability of the district to 
finance education should be taken into con- 
sideration. This means what? That a dis- 
trict may find it too much of a financial 
burden to operate 12 grades, and should stop 
at 8 or 10 grades; that larger schools should 
check their progress\to see whether they are 
too coliegiate. The smaller ones should check 
their program to see if they are going be- 
yond the ability of the district to finance. 
So much on the offerings. 

Transportation is required in consolidated 
schools and undér certain circumstances in 
schools closed for lack of attendance. In 
all other circumstances the matter is a dis- 
cretionary one for the schoo: board to de- 
termine. Unless there is abuse of discre- 
tion shown, the arrangements of the boards 
in these matters are not disturbed through 
the appeal procedure. 


GROVER CLEVELAND 


Presiden’ of the Untied States 1885-1889, 1893-1897 
“It is our duty as patriotic citizens to always inquire 
how the bond of government made with the people 
is being kept and performed.” 
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Fact-finding Basis for Control 
of Public Utilities.» 4°44 + 


Wisconsin Commissioner Weighs Methods of 
Administration for Regulation of Rates for 
Electricity and Telephone Service 


By DAVID E. LILIENTHAL 


Commissioner. Public Service Commission, State of Wisconsin 


‘ A other kind of business. Electricity and 

telephone service are virtually essentials 
of modern urban life and are becoming more 
and more essentials of farm life. 


In the case of highways or bridges, these 
public functions can be exercised either by 
the public itself furnishing service—which is 
now the rule—or by giving a private corpora- 
tion a right to operate highways and bridges 
and permitting them to collect tolls, a method 
which was once very common. In the case 
of electricity, telephone and other utility 
services the present method is for private 
corporations to supply these essential services 
and to permit them to collect what corre- 
spond to tolls. 


We can not understand the proper rela- 
tion between the State and its agency, a com- 
mission, unless we keep clearly in mind that 
public utility corporations are performing 
public functions. The property is held in 
private ownership, but this can not change 
the nature of the business itself—a public 
business devoted to public needs and, in the 
language of the law, “affected with a public 
use.” And this is an important and funda- 
mental distinction between the ordinary busi- 
ness, that of the butcher, the baker and the 
candlestick maker, und a public utility enter- 
prise. 


++ 


But there is a further distinction: Public 
utilities, generally speaking, enjoy a monop- 
oly in their market. If a man sets up a 
grocery store in his community, or a factory 
for the manufacture of paper, his success or 
his failure depends largely on the kind of 
competition to which he is subjected. 

In this country and in England we have 
always been opposed to monopolies. We have 
felt that the consumer was not safe if he 
had no alternative but to trade with Jones 
and Jones only. We have always felt that 
so long as a competitor could come into the 
picture there was a safeguard for the public 
interest and an incentive to private busi- 
ness to keep its prices low and its quality 
high. 

Now, we have learned in the past decade 
and more particularly during the years of 
this depression how disastrous free competi- 
tion may be to ordinary business. Many of 
the paper manufacturers of this State and 
the lumber men of this State, for example, 
face disaster not because they are not able 
business men, but because their market for 
paper and their market for lumber is being 
raided by competitors from other parts of 
the country and other parts of the world. 

Because of its protected market the public 
utility business, generally speaking, is subject 
to this kind of hazard less than any other 
business of which I have any knowledge. If 
we don’t like the prices our butcher charges 
us or the cuts he gives us we can always 
go to the butcher across the way. But we 
can’t do that as a domestic consumer of elec- 
tricity, for example, or as a user of tele- 
phone service. 


++ 


Now, there is a very good reason why com- 
petition in the same territory is not per- 
mitted in the public utility field. The reason 
is that it would be economically disastrous, 
even more disastrous than it is proving to 
be in some other fields where competition 
has always been the tradition and the policy. 

Public utility business requires an unusual 
amount of fixed capital, and to duplicate 
that fixed capital would be to increase the 
final cost to the public. But the fact that 
there is a good reason against competition 
in the public utility field does not change the 
essential fact that there is no competition 
permitted in the ordinary sense. 

As a consumer of electricity, of telephone 
service, or any other public utility service 
we are then met with this situation: In the 
first place we have to have the service, and 
in the second place we can get it only from 
the one utility occupying the territory in 
which we live. 

Therefore, there is a duty on the State 
which has granted this monopoly to protect 
us against unreasonable prices for that serv- 
ice or discrimination in the charges made to 
us as compared to the charges made to others. 
Not only that, but we must be protected 
against any arbitrary cutting off of this 
essential service. 

There are a number of ways whereby these 
interests of ours can be thus safeguarded. 
For many years the Legislature itself tried 
directly to correct abuses arising out of this 
situation. The Legislature would fix a cer- 
tain rate which it deemed tuo be reasonable. 
But that method proved to be generally un- 
successful. The Legislature only meets every 
two years, and it is too large and unwieldy 

J. body for the handling of such problems. 

So, in 1907, under the leadership of the 
then Governor of Wisconsin, Robert M. La- 
Follette Sr., the Legislature provided for a 
Commission to be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor with the consent of the Senate that 
would be in session continuously to super- 
vise and control the public utilities of the 
State. Commissions of a similar sort have 
been created in most of the States of the 
country. 

+ + 


The local Public Service Commission can 
meet this problem of protecting public in- 
terest as a consumer in one of two ways: 
It can sit back and say: 

“We are arbitrators. We are sitting here 
more or less as judges. Let complainants and 
the utility company’s lawyers and experts 
both put in their evidence, and then, sitting 
as judges or arbitrators, we will see which 
has made out the better case.” 

Now, that conception of the functions of 
the Commission does not appeal to me and 
it does not appeal to my colleagues on the 
present Public Service Commission of Wis- 
consin. It would make our position an easy 
one to adopt such an attitude, because then 
our only responsibility would be to examine 
the record submitted to us. ‘ 

Almost invariably the utility side of the 
case would be the better prepared. They 
usually have experts in their employ whose 
salaries are charged to the ratepayers. They 
have complete access to the pertinent facts. 

But that is not our conception of how 


PUBLIC utility is different from anypublic utilities are to be regulated. We 


realize that that is the method followed in 
a good many other States, some of them very 
large States. But we believe that regulation 
on that basis is almost useless. 

I conceive of public utility regulation not 
as a job for judges, but as an administrative 
task. It seems to me that il is the duty of 
a Commissioner not merely to sit back and 
listen to complaints but to keep an active 
supervising eye on the operations of the 
public utilities under his jurisdiction. 


When a Commission finds from the filed re- 
ports and from other sources of information 
submitted to it that it is likely that a public 
utility is charging an unreasonably high rate, 
it should on its own motion order its staff 
to see that the facts are produced with re- 
spect to that company. On the other hand, 
if it finds that a utility is being unjustly 
treated in rates, then it should, regardless 
of public demand, decide that case on its 
facts and order rates increased. 

In other words, I conceive of the Public 
Service Commission as an aggressive fact- 
finding body. 

There are hundreds of public utility com- 
panies in Wisconsin with a valuation, in- 
cluding railroads, considerably in excess of 
$1,000,000,000, operating in more than 500 
cities and villages and in many hundred rural 
communities. The size of the undertaking 
will mean that some situations will be missed, 
and that the piling up of work will prevent 
as prompt action as we desire. In 1931 
there were 1,545 complaints or applications 
filed with the Commission, many of them 
involving thousands of consumers and large 
territory. More than 75,000 letters were writ- 
ten dealing with relations between utilities 
and the public. 


++ 


‘To determine whether rates are fair is a 
highly complicated and intricate matter, in- 
volves accounting, engineering and economic 
studies. It involves financial business prac- 
tices. A well-prepared record in a case 
involving rates is the most complicated and 
involved kind of study imaginable. 

Some people get impatient with us and 
can not see why it takes weeks and even 
months to determine the fairness of rates. 
It is easy enough to reduce rates without 
first determining the facts, and thereby win 
@ measure of popular applause, but to in- 
vestigate rates and decide the case on the 
merits and on the dasis of the facts calls for 
painstaking, careful and disinterested ex- 
pert study of the records of the company, 
and the application to that record of sound 
business principles. 

In order to function as an aggressive fact- 
finding body, obviously, a Commission must 
have a staff of men who are as well qual- 
ified and familiar with accountancy, finance, 
engineering, economics and business as are 
the men who prepare the case on behalf of 
the public utilities. 

In concluding I should add this word re- 
specting the position of the investor in pub- 
lic utility securities. I believe that the Com- 
mission’s conception of the public interest 
in utility regulation must be comprehensive 
enough to include not only the public in- 
terest in the protection of consumers but the 
public interest in the protection of the in- 
vestor as well. 


Need of California 


for Extension 
of Highways 


7 
Charles H. Purcell 
Highway Engineer, Divi- 
sion of Highways, Depart- 
ment of Public Works, 
State of California 


ESPITE the fact that California, a pioneer 
D in highway development, has expended 
on its highway system a total of approxi- 
mately $225,000,000, we have not kept pace 
with the majority of States in the Union. 
Forty-four others have a greater per capital 
expenditure than California. 


Further, we rank only fifteenth in the 
United States in the percentage of paved 
highways. 

And yet this State ranks second in motor 
vehicle registration and sixtn in population. 

Merely to serve adequately the traffic over 
our roads for the 10-year period ending 1940, 
the Division of Highways estimates $365,000,- 
000 will be needed for maintaining and im- 
proving the highway system. 

Only 34.4 per cent of the California high- 
way _system is now paved, while 14 other 
States have a higher percentage paved. 

The total mileage surfaced and paved is 
4,506, which ranks California nineteenth 
among the States for this item, and three 
States have their entire State highway sys- 
tem surfaced. 

During the year 1930 California improved 
or surfaced approximately 550 miles of the 
State highway system, while 28 States ex- 
ceeded this figure. 

Considering population and motor vehicle 
registration the present state of improvement 
of the Catifarnia State highway system is be- 
low the average for other States of com- 
parable population and moter vehicle regis- 
tration. Not only is this true, but the pres- 
ent rate of State highway expenditure is still 
below the average annual State highway ex- 
penditure in those States. 

The Division of Highways of California 
has, during the past two years, completed 
a thorough engineering and economic study 
of State highway needs and finances in Cali- 
fornia for the 10-year period ending 1940. 
A thorough study was made of the improve- 
ments necessary to serve traffic during this 
10-year period as well as of the funds which 
will become available during that period. 

The estimated revenue, under existing laws, 
for State highway purposes is $320,000,000. 

The modern highway is a paying invest- 
ment and is essential to the social and eco- 
nomic development of our country. 


or 





